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INTRODUCTION 


In this little volume we have a clear, common-sense, non- 
technical statement of the principles which should guide us 
in the selection, use, and care of permanent play materials 
for Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, and Primary Grades. 

The materials and methods presented have grown out of 
experiments conducted for more than a decade in the Horace 
Mann School. The theories and practices suggested by Miss 
Garrison are the outgrowth of many years of experience with 
all kinds and conditions of children, and with teachers from 
the four quarters of the globe. Both theory and practice 
have undergone constant revision and reconstruction in the 
light of these varied experiences, and their presentation in 
non-technical terms is the result of our desire to meet the 
needs of parents as well as classroom teachers, and to be of 
assistance to those in authority, when confronted with the 
problem of deciding upon equipment in nurseries and schools 
for young children. Even at the risk of incurring criticism 
we have deemed it best, in order to further the usefulness of 
the book, to give the names and addresses of the manufac- 
turers and dealers for all materials recommended. 

The materials approved and the conclusions drawn are for 
several reasons necessarily tentative. In the first place new 
and better materials are, from time to time, being produced 
by educators and manufacturers, which must and should 
supersede some of those in use to-day. In the second place 
the results of experiments, which have been initiated in an 
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effort to discover the most persistent and wide-spread choices 
of materials made by children, are being recorded. Also ex- 
periments in search of tests of motor skill, and scales for 
measuring the child’s progress in ability to purpose and plan 
are going forward. 

The majority of educational reformers who have dealt with 
the pre-school period of child life have necessarily laid great 
emphasis upon play and play materials. The young child 
begins early his study and mastery of the objects around 
him, and the value of this experience depends largely upon 
our wisdom in providing him with materials which stimulate 
desirable habits of thought, feeling, and action. Even baby 
energy should be expended upon an environment which brings 
the largest interest on its investment. Through wisely se- 
lected materials a child may be led to a consciousness of the 
meanings and values of domestic, industrial, and social life, 
and to a respect for an economy of materials themselves, and 
their place in social living. 

Froebel describes the child as a self-active, creative being. 
He is born into an adult world of accumulated values and 
possessions of which he is unconscious. His driving instinct 
to activity finds him blind to these values which he must be 
gradually led to respect. In the legitimate effort of adults to 
protect their possessions, the child’s creative instinct is con- 
stantly thwarted by prohibitions with little or no provision 
for a legitimate and worth-while outlet for his constructive 
powers. He is left to drift into habits of idleness and de- 
struction or into forms of play and work which are, due to 
poor play equipment or lack of guidance, unproductive. 

Any attempt to present a scientific or philosophical dis- 
cussion of the function of materials in the education of the 
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child and the race would lead into fields far beyond the scope 
of this book. Nevertheless, we must attempt to think clearly 
with regard to the specific function of materials in stimulat- 
ing the beginnings of industry and art in curricula for young 
children, if we hope to make wise selections in both materials 
and methods. 

Life presents two great stimuli to thought, feeling, and 
action: the stimulus of people with the responses they set 
up, and the stimulus of nature and “things” with their char- 
acteristic responses. The responses called forth by these two 
great stimuli are necessarily quite different even when they 
come to us in close association. Life is often distorted and 
disturbed because we fail to make the distinctions we should 
in our responses to these two stimuli. We often treat children 
as things, because it is so much easier to do for them, than to 
train them to do for themselves. From things we get the 
legitimate thrill of domination and control. However, even 
with things there must be adaptation to the nature of the 
material dominated, in order to secure control. The type of 
adaptation which we make in response to human relations 
should be quite different. It must be based upon the social 
law of “give and take.” In other words, there must be ad- 
justment from both ends, there must be compromise, if social 
co-operation is to take the place of subjugation. Many adults 
have never learned this lesson. They go through life won- 
dering why the world is at war with them—why people refuse 
their invitation to be dominated. Other types, such as the 
ward politician, learn early in life a certain shrewd adroitness 
in manipulating people who are kept unconscious of the fact 
that they are being handled as clay in the hands of the potter. 
Through his relation to people and materials the child should 
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be helped to see these distinctive responses which he must 
make; learning to rejoice in domination when his relations are 
with matter, and to realize a sense of the necessity for fair 
adjustments and mutual compromises when his relations are 
with human beings. 

The unresponsiveness of things—the fact that they cannot 
be cajoled or swayed by his whims, his moods, his passions, 
introduces the child to the inevitableness of nature and her 
laws. A certain poise—a sort of sanity of mind—comes 
through working with silent, unrelenting things which teach 
us that there is no use in “‘kicking against the pricks.”’ Some- 
thing of the intellectual patience of the scientist is his, when 
the child realizes that persistent, intelligent determination is 
the cost of success. This can be learned by the child in play as 
well as by the adult in work. Emerson expresses this thought 
when he tells us that we must first obey nature before she 
can become our slave. We must study her secrets, search for 
the key to her service. We must set our sails to the wind in 
her own way if she is to bear our burdens and grind our corn. 
Out of the teacher’s consciousness of the relation of man to 
nature, and man to man, may grow correct method in the 
educational use of materials in the school. 

The child cannot learn the laws of matter except through 
a struggle to gain knowledge and technic which are the keys 
to domination. While he must not struggle blindly without 
some guidance, we must let him learn with as little help as 
possible. We must always remember that growth in technic 
implies growth in control of his own muscles as well as prog- 
ress in his domination of matter. Materials stubbornly refuse 
to embody his ideas or serve his purposes and needs until he 
submits himself to the rigorous training in technic which 
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final success demands. Even little children get this sense of 
victory, shouting “I have it,” “I got it,” “I did it all by my 
own self.’ This is legitimate conquest, for it means conquest 
of self as well as conquest of matter. { 

Toys are the tools of play. As the adult cannot practice 
the highest type of work without right materials and tools, 
in like manner the child must be provided with play materials 
and tools if he is to secure productive play. Play to be pro- 
ductive must enlist the child’s creative powers, which must 
develop from crudity of expression to higher levels of outward 
excellence. Much of the child’s play life is valueless both in 
process and product because his play equipment is so limited 
both in quality and quantity. The most skilled adult could 
produce no worthy results with the average scissors and tools 
provided by school authorities for the unskilled hands of 
little children. Creative work and creative play are so akin 
that it is difficult to tell where one leaves off and the other 
begins. 

Toys and materials of play are very ancient. The most 
primitive people of the past provided them for their children 
in life, and manifested their belief in the necessity for play- 
life to continue after death. This is verified in the excavations 
of the tombs of ancient civilizations, where rattles, dolls, and 
balls are found in the graves of little children. 

Play materials seem to fall into several rather distinct 
classifications, each meeting a different need in play-life and 
development. For example, we have a whole group of toys 
which are miniature reproductions of the objects of utility in 
adult social life. These toys stimulate rehearsals or dramati- 
zations of the serious and meaningful activities of adult life, 
domestic and industrial. For example, dolls, doll furniture, 
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wagons, engines, etc., enable children to get some of the 
knowledge, the meaning, the standards and skills, embodied 
in the domestic and industrial activities in the life around 
them. Through them they “try on” life to get the “feel” 
of it, the “hang” of it. In the second place we have toys of 
skill such as hoops, tops, balls, slides, seesaws, swings, etc., 
etc. Here skills in co-ordinating the senses and muscles pre- 
dominate. While social meaning is not evident in the activi- 
ties themselves, much social adjustment is required when 
these are utilized in social play. Again, we have play ma- 
terials and tools with which children learn to create useful 
and beautiful objects to be utilized in play or in the more 
serious activities in the school and home. Finally we have 
esthetic, artistic, and literary play materials such as pictures 
and books. While toys must not be looked upon as artistic 
ornaments, nor as a mechanical spectacle for passive amuse- 
ment, books and pictures may stimulate a sort of intellectual 
or esthetic play of great value. 

Froebel was one of the first to glimpse some of these facts, 
planning a scheme of play materials to which he gave the 
unfortunate title of “Gifts” and “Occupations.” They are 
a curious combination of pedagogical strength and weakness, 
of educational insight and psychological blindness; but in 
spite of their inherent faults they were a naive expression of 
his philosophy of life and education. In his writings he re- 
iterates his faith in the child as a self-active, creative being 
who is to be educated through self-expression rather than 
sense-impression. Though a student of Pestalozzi, his volun- 
taristic philosophy led him to repudiate the emphasis Pes- 
talozzi laid upon learning through object-lessons and mature 
forms of industry, rather than through experience and play. 
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He looks on play as the corner-stone of his system, planning 
his materials for “self-employment.” Occasionally he comes 
quite close to statements in accord with our modern move- 
ment of mental hygiene, when he points out the dangers of 
unemployment in early childhood, with the evils resulting 
from lack of opportunity or inability to adjust to an objec- 
tive world of reality. 

It is most unfortunate that Froebel allowed his metaphys- 
ical and mathematical interests to dominate his materials and 
methods. Early in the history of the Kindergarten we find 
plays representing these adult interests dictated by the 
teacher. In these, Froebel or his followers lost sight of his 
original interest in play—in self-expression, and creativity, as 
the key-note of early education. These were forgotten until 
they were restored by the reconstructive movement in Kin- 
dergarten education which arose in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

More than a half century later than Froebel, Doctor Mon- 
tessori, the next great experimenter in pre-school education, 
created another scheme of play materials, avoiding some of 
the mistakes made by Froebel, but on the whole wandering 
still farther afield from play and the nature and needs of 
young children. Though these materials were created in the 
twentieth century, when psychology had largely outgrown its 
earlier faith in so-called ‘‘faculties” and the doctrine of 
“transfer of training,” they are planned to provide training 
in sensory discrimination. Not only is this sensory discrimi- 
nation in one field supposed to carry over to another objec- 
tive situation, but discrimination on the sensory plane was 
supposed to lead to intellectual discrimination, to reason and 
judgment on their higher levels. In the Montessori system 
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imaginative play is not only not provided for, but frowned 
upon as a somewhat unfortunate pathological tendency of 
early childhood. This type of play is discouraged—nay even 
prevented, if the child attempts to utilize her materials in 
this manner. 

In certain respects, however, Montessori’s materials, while 
based, as were Froebel’s, on a theory of education, rather than 
upon the nature and needs of children, have several advan- 
tages over his. In the first place they are much larger than 
Froebel’s, requiring the use of the larger muscles of the hand, 
arm, and eye, and, as the child is encouraged to play with 
them on floor mats or rugs, there is a constant demand for 
getting up and down, thus calling into use the body as a whole. 
While they provide little or no opportunities for invention 
and originality, they are most skilfully planned to provide 
conditions which set the child free from undue dependence on 
adult direction and correction. The ‘self-corrective principle 
upon which they are based makes it possible for every child 
to have his own “job” and move at his own pace. This libera- 
tion of the child from the domination of the teacher and the 
pace of the class, is a worthy contribution which must be 
utilized in better forms in play materials for young children 
in the future. However, in her enthusiasm for independence 
Doctor Montessori underestimated the ability and desire of 
young children to work together, as well as separately. 

In this day and generation we ought to learn from the suc- 
cesses and failures of both Froebel and Montessori, to plan 
play materials better than those provided by either. This 
means the creation of new materials, as well as a careful selec- 
tion and thoughtful rejection or elimination of much that is 
in the market to-day. This leads us to the necessity for a 
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statement of some guiding principles. Some standards or 
criteria must be set up, before we can hope to judge wisely 
as to what is to be selected or eliminated. Each new material 
should be judged or tested in the light of such standards. If 
we can agree upon some of these criteria we can protect our- 
selves, the child, and the school treasury from unwise choices 
out of the flood of materials, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
are being broadly advertised to-day. Perhaps we may agree 
upon some of the most outstanding principles, at least. While 
no one toy may measure up to all the standards agreed upon, 
each of these standards must be considered when passing 
judgment upon any one type of materials going to make up 
equipment for the home or the school. 

First. The materials must stimulate self-activity leading 
the child to invention, originality, ingenuity, and industry. 
Toys are not to amuse. They must develop the attitude of 
the creator, the participator rather than that of the spectator. 
The growing appreciation of this principle has brought into 
the market such play materials as “Mechano,” “Erector,” 
“TDo-with Toys,”’ ‘ Builder-boards,” etc. 

Second. The materials must reach the child on his own 
level of maturity—they must be adapted to his ability to 
handle and manipulate with success, to his level of interests 
and to his powers of organization. 

Third. While all toys and play materials cannot be beau- 
tiful in and of themselves, they must not violate any prin- 
ciples of esthetics or art. Again, some materials must be 
provided primarily for esthetic reasons to stimulate the child’s 
rudimentary sense of beauty. These should be either an em- 
bodiment of beauty as such, or they must serve as tools to 
stimulate the desire to create beauty. While a toy may not 
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be an esthetic model, an artistic ornament, or a mechanical 
spectacle, all toys must conform as far as possible to the art 
standards of line, proportion, and color. 

Fourth. Toys and play materials should represent good 
workmanship if they are to stand the normal wear and tear 
of little unskilled hands in the processes of learning control. 
Economy requires durability, which depends, in turn, upon 
good workmanship or manufacture. 

Fifth. It should go without saying that all play materials 
should be hygienic and sanitary. They should be easily 
cleansed or disinfected, and free from unsanitary tendencies in 
social play. While soap-bubble pipes and horns may serve a 
distinct play need, they must be such as can be easily and 
thoroughly disinfected. Toys must also be sufficiently large 
to call into play the larger fundamental muscles, reducing 
sedentary play to a low proportion. They must be, at least, 
sufficiently large to eliminate any forms of strain of eye or 
hand which may stimulate nervous reactions leading to un- 
wholesome fatigue. 

Sixth. Some materials must be selected because they make 
it possible for the child to work alone, with little or no guid- 
ance from adults, and without the co-operation of his play- 
fellows. Others must be selected because they do stimulate 
social co-operation, and require the help of others to carry to 
a successful issue. This brings a child to a consciousness of 
his social dependence on equals and superiors, a lesson as im- 
portant in his development as independence and self-help. 

Much might be said on the relation of physical and mental 
health to creative employment in early life. Little children 
can and will play with anything if worth-while things are not 
provided, but oftentimes this degenerates into unwholesome 
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and unproductive play. While we recognize that productive 
work requires good materials and tools, we do not realize the 
waste in play that comes from poor equipment. Our high 
schools are equipped with laboratories for science, shops and 
tools for technical training, and libraries for reference and 
information. When will we appreciate the equal right of the 
young child to an equipment that lifts his play and work to 
its highest levels of development and achievement ? 


Patry SmitH HI. 
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PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


CHAPTER 1 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SELECTION, CARE, AND USE 
OF PLAY MATERIALS 


In planning the equipment of a Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, or First Grade, our thoughts turn first to the selec- 
tion of the room and then to the materials with which it is 
to be furnished and the arrangements for the care of these 
materials. 

Room.—The room must be large, sunny, and well venti- 
lated. Two rooms, one large and the other of moderate size, 
are preferable to one very large room, as this arrangement 
will give opportunity for quiet and rest in one room while 
more noisy and active work is going on in the other, if this 
is desired. 

Closets.—The closets for the materials which the children 
use must be built low, with a sufficient number of broad 
shelves to allow the materials to be spread out and not piled 
upon one another. This is a very important point, for, when 
playthings are crowded and piled, children cannot be expected 
to get them out, put them away, or keep them in order. 

Lockers.—It is also essential to provide a small, low cup- 
board or locker for each child, where he can keep his indi- 
vidual belongings, such as gymnasium-shoes, apron, paints, 
crayons, and any little things which belong to him personally 
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and for which he is responsible. It may seem that these lock- 
ers require an undue amount of space, but they are so in- 
valuable in teaching children to be responsible for their own 
property, and in the pleasure they give, that this use of space 
is justified. 

The lockers can be arranged satisfactorily and attractively 
by building them under the windows on one side of the room, 
the tops forming a long shelf for plants and materials. The 
space below is divided into compartments, each compartment 
having a horizontal shelf and a door; this division makes it 
possible for each compartment to serve as a locker for two 
children, one using the upper and one the lower shelf. The 
size of the lockers will depend on the amount of room which 
can be spared for this purpose; a locker 12 inches high by 
12 inches wide by to inches deep is found very satisfactory, 
but a smaller one will do if space is limited. 

Tables and Chairs.—The tables and chairs must be selected 
with special thought for the children’s posture, physical com- 
fort, and social needs. The regular wooden work-chair should 
have a saddle seat and curved back, both of which are de- 
signed for the proper support and comfort of the child’s body. 
Care must be taken to provide the chairs in several heights. 
The tables correspond in height to the chairs, and it is well 
to have a few individual tables, but with the greater number 
large enough to seat two or three children. The tables must 
be made of sufficiently heavy wood to secure steadiness, and 
not too heavy for the children to handle. The children must 
learn to choose the height of chair and table best adapted to 
their own height. The Scientific Seating Company of New 
York and The American Posture Co. have given most care- 
ful study to the problem of developing the best type of chair 
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and table for children, and can supply them in several sizes, 
woods, and finishes. It adds much to the informality and 
sociability of the group to have one or two round tables and 
a few small willow or wicker rocking-chairs and armchairs in 
the room to be used in the children’s informal and dramatic 
play. 

Selection of Material.—In selecting play materials for use 
in the Nursery School, Kindergarten, and First Grade the fol- 
lowing points should be given careful consideration: 

Physical.—The particular stage of physical development of 
the children in the group, which materials should be provided 
for the use of the children to further normal physical devel- 
opment, and what activities with the materials are the most 
valuable. 

We know that children must have opportunity to develop 
the large fundamental muscles first; therefore we provide ap- 
paratus, the use of which in climbing, swinging, pulling, etc., 
will encourage exercise of the entire body. 

We want the blocks and other playthings to be large enough 
for the children to pick up and handle easily, with no strain 
on the finer muscles, but we do not want them unwieldy in 
size or so heavy as to cause strain through using them. 

Intellectual and Social—The particular stage of intellec- 
tual and social development of each child is the next point 
to be considered, together with the study of the materials and 
activities which will be most fundamental in fostering this 
development. 

We know that certain tendencies such as the desire to imi- 
tate, to construct, to investigate, to do things alone, to do 
things with others, to collect, to fight, to dramatize, to adorn, 
to express, to play father and mother (parental), etc., are de- 
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veloping and asserting themselves at this age, and we want 
to supply the materials which will give these tendencies con- 
structive stimuli. 

Hygiene.—The possibility of keeping the materials clean 
is most important, particularly those used by the very little 
children who, too often, put the playthings in their mouths. 
It is well to consider whether the toy is of such material and 
workmanship as will withstand frequent washing, repainting, 
or refinishing, and also whether it is made of material durable 
enough to allow of vigorous, though legitimate, handling by 
many children. The use of the flimsy toy will emphasize the 
destructive tendency and must therefore be avoided. 

Safety.—The safety of the materials is the next point for 
consideration—safety in the construction of the toy first. For 
instance, in providing gymnasium apparatus such as a slide, 
it is wiser to buy from a reputable firm whose products are 
guaranteed, even if the cost is greater, than to have it made 
at a local shop at the risk of accident caused by breaking or 
splintering due to poor choice of lumber and inferior work- 
manship. The safety in using the materials is a point to be 
worked out with the children, and must be controlled by the 
more mature judgment of the teacher in relation to the needs, 
abilities, and activities of the children in the particular group. 
The children learn not only what rules are necessary in rela- 
tion to the use of each piece of apparatus, and how to make 
simple rules, but also how to keep them with less and less 
help from the teacher, and how to help each other in obey- 
ing these rules which they themselves made because of some 
recognized need. 

Simple Toys.—In selecting play materials it is of great 
importance to provide the simple rather than the elaborate 
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and complex. For instance, the ready-made, fully furnished 
doll-house engages the interest of the child a comparatively 
short time, whereas the doll-house built out of blocks or a 
wooden box, with the crude furnishings made by the children 
themselves, appeals more strongly, and is of greater benefit 
because it makes the child the worker rather than the ob- 
server. 

Esthetic Value.—The need of selecting materials with the 
thought of satisfying and developing the children’s esthetic 
nature is most essential. This we can do by providing them 
with beautiful books, pictures, and materials to use, which 
have good color, and certain ones that lend themselves to 
experimentation with design. 

We can also do much in developing the esthetic interest 
through the general furnishing and arrangement of the room, 
and in the way the materials are arranged and presented. 

With these general suggestions as a basis for a critical study 
we will now consider the several types of materials in detail. 


Addresses 


American Posture Co., 276 W. 43d Street, New York. 

Scientific Seating Co., 52 Warren Street, New York. 

Willow furniture: Minnet & Co., 365 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Small rocking-chair: Toy-shop or furniture department. 

Lockers: Local carpenter. 


Nore.—To assure the definite possibility of purchase, one 
address will be given for each article described, but many of 
the materials mentioned can be bought in several places. 

Because of the frequent change of prices it seems best not 
to quote any prices, but all of the play materials considered 
are relatively reasonable. 


CHAPTER 2 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


In selecting gymnasium apparatus for little children’s use 
we have tried to bring together a variety, the combined uses 
of which will insure exercise of the child’s whole body. If 
space and money are limited and a selection must be made, 
care should be taken to choose those which will give this 
all-round exercise. 

While the physical exercise secured by the children from 
the use of the apparatus is perhaps its most important func- 
tion, we know that the social adjustments in the way of 
taking turns, playing together, giving up to one another, 
sharing, learning to play fair and to make their own rules for 
the use of the apparatus, take an important second place. 

Gradually the children develop a great deal of skill, dex- 
terity, and control, and if at first some of them are timid and 
afraid to try the apparatus, a little encouragement and help 
in showing them how to sit, or slide, or swing off, will soon 
give them self-confidence, especially if they are allowed to 
experiment slowly and are not urged to attempt all at once 
the full use of the particular piece of apparatus with which 
they are playing. Rules for safe and social usage must be 
made when the need arises. These rules are obeyed if worked 
out by the children and teacher together in relation to situa- 
tions which the children realize are vital. 

Not the least in importance are the fun and satisfaction the 


children get from the vigorous play which is especially needed 
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by city children living in apartments, and where also the 
outdoor play is limited and curtailed by park rules and regu 
lations. 

It is highly advisable to have some pieces of apparatus in 
the Kindergarten or schoolroom, even if there is an equipped 
outdoor playground where the children play at recess or are 
taken at special times. This is true for two reasons: that chil- 
dren need opportunity to use the apparatus with supervision 
all through the morning, and also on stormy and cold days 
when the playground cannot be used. 

Slide.—The slide is probably the most valuable and pop- 
ular piece of apparatus we can suggest. It can be bought in 
several sizes; the smallest size is only three feet in height, 
and is the one recommended for the use of the two and three 
year old children, while either the one five or six feet in height 
is found to be satisfactory for the use of the children in Kin- 
dergarten and Primary. The children find many interesting 
things to do with a slide beside sliding, and much good dra- 
matic play develops in using it. 

Merry-Go-Round.—The merry-go-round is another favorite 
with the children, and its use gives good exercise to the back, 
shoulders, and arms, as the movements involved are much 
the same as those in rowing. A merry-go-round with either 
two or three seats, and a base that folds and can be stored 
when not in use, is now made especially for children’s play in 
the home or kindergarten. 

Swinging Ladder.—A single strand of the Giant Stride 
makes an excellent swinging ladder. It is a great favorite 
with the children, who learn to climb and swing with a great 
deal of freedom and control; this is one of the pieces of ap- 
paratus recommended for general exercise, as the child uses 
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his whole body in the climbing, holding on, and swinging. 
The swinging ladder comes in two forms, one made of wood 
and rope, another entirely of steel; the one made of the wood- 
and-rope combination is recommended for the use of little 
children because of the greater flexibility. The rope ladder 
must be attached to the ceiling and a sufficient distance from 
the wall to allow for free swinging. Any good carpenter will 
know how to put it up safely. 

Climbing-Rope.—The First Grade children can use the 
regular gymnasium climbing-rope, which is about two inches 
in diameter, the end being a large leather knot; the children 
easily learn to climb to the ceiling and to come down in the 
approved hand-under-hand manner. 

Swing.—An old-fashioned rope swing with a board seat is 
as popular to-day as ever. The swing can be hung on two 
strong hooks in any available doorway, and can easily be 
taken down when not in use. 

A swing made-with strong rope, rings to fasten it to the 
hooks, and an adjustable seat, can be purchased for a small 
amount. If the swing is to be home-made, it is a wise plan 
to have holes bored in the seat and the rope run through, 
thus preventing the seat from slipping and letting the chil- 
dren fall. The use of the swing gives good exercise for the 
arm, back, and leg muscles. 

Horizontal Bar.—The use of the horizontal bar is especially 
good to strengthen the arms and shoulders, and to expand the 
chest. The children climb and swing on it, hang from it, hold- 
ing on with the hands, and some of the stronger children even 
learn to chin themselves. 

The bar is made of hard wood and comes with metal sock- 
ets which can be screwed at any height on either side of the 
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door-frame, into which the bar slips. It can be quickly and 
safely adjusted, and is easily taken down if the space is 
needed. 

Walking-Beam.—The children use the walking-beam in 
many ways and with increasing skill; at first it is quite difh- 
cult for them to keep their balance while walking the length 
of the beam when it is on the floor. The beam can be raised 
a few inches at a time by placing large blocks under the ends; 
gradually the children learn to keep their balance and walk 
easily from one end to the other when the board is as much 
as fifteen or twenty inches from the floor, or slanting to the 
seat of a small chair. It is remarkable to see how the chil- 
dren gain in bodily control and confidence as their skill in- 
creases. 

A safe and practical walking-beam for little children can 
be made from a board 10 feet long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches 
thick, with wooden cleats screwed on the under side at the 
ends and in the middle, to raise the board a trifle from the 
floor and to keep it from slipping. This home-made beam 
will prove more satisfactory than the one provided for gen- 
eral use in a gymnasium, as the latter is too narrow for the 
child’s whole foot to rest on. The wider beam affords suffi- 
cient opportunity for the development of control and skill on 
the part of these little children. 

Parallel Bars.—A pair of small-sized parallel bars made on 
a firm standard but which can be moved when necessary, 
give still further and quite different exercise for the arms, 
shoulders, and back. The children learn to raise themselves 
from the floor while holding the bars with their hands, and to 
swing from one end to the other without touching the floor 
with their feet; these bars are great favorites. 
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Ladder.—A ladder has always been a favorite plaything 
with children, and if there is one in the room endless games 
and ‘plays develop in which it will be used: walking on the 
rounds as it lies on the floor, walking up it, hanging by the 
hands and swinging from round to round if the ladder is placed 
high. A double ladder with a hinge in the middle, one end 
fastened to the wall four feet from the floor, with the other 
end made to fasten into sunken rings in the floor, is a modi- 
fication of the regular gymnasium ladder, and offers good ex- 
ercise and opportunity for much dramatic play. This ladder 
can be doubled and fastened to the wall when not in use, thus 
taking up very little of the actual space in the room. 

Seesaw, Rocking-Board, Rocking-Seat, Rocking-Boat.— 
The seesaw, the rocking-board, the rocking-boat, and the rock- 
ing-seat have somewhat the same value in children’s play, al- 
though each has certain possibilities of its own. A seesaw, to 
be safe, must be made with the board screwed to the rock- 
ers, leaving no place where fingers can be pinched. Two good- 
sized rubber cushions should be fastened on the under side of 
each end of the board;. these cushions serve two purposes: 
that of shock-absorbers, and also by raising the board a little 
they save the fingers from being pinched. 

The rocking-board, which is a long board with a double 
rocker securely fastened near each end, has been most care- 
fully discussed and illustrated with a working drawing by 
Miss Bertha Schwable, in The Kindergarten and First Grade 
Magazine, May, 19t7.. Any one wishing to have a rocking- 
board made will find this article full of adequate directions 
which a carpenter can easily follow. 

The rocking-seat is made of two large rockers held about 
fifteen inches apart by thick slats, and.has a seat at either 
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end. The children sit, not only on the seats, but in the slatted 
bottom, five or six easily playing in it at the same time; they 
learn quickly to keep their fingers away from the rockers, and 
can rock as far as they are able without danger of upsetting. 

The rocking-boat is quite like the rocking-seat, except that 
it has a handle in front of each seat for the children to hold 
when rocking, and does not hold so many children. 

All four of these playthings afford general exercise, and 
lend themselves to a variety of good dramatic plays. The 
fact that they may be used by a number of children at the 
same time and the possibilities they offer for social adjust- 
ments are their strongest points. 

Sliding-Board.—The little children in the Nursery group 
enjoy playing with a board on which they can lie on their 
stomachs and pull themselves along with their hands. The 
board can be raised a little distance from the floor on large 
blocks, or the ends of the board can rest on the low tables and 
the children can work their way on it from one table to the 
other. Or again, one end of the board can be raised a little 
distance from the floor, giving it a slight slant, and the chil- 
dren can use it for a small slide. A board 8 feet long, 18 inches 
wide, and 1 inch thickness has been found good proportion for 
this use; it gives fine exercise for the hands, arms, shoulders, 
and back, and can be used freely without danger of acci- 
dent. 

Small Double Ladder.—This small double ladder is made 
by nailing strips of wood, to serve as steps, on both sides of 
a regular carpenter’s horse; it is particularly suited to the 
use of the Nursery children, since, as it is only two or three 
feet high, they can climb up one side and down the other 
with little danger. Even the daring it takes to perform this 
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small feat produces a thrill and feeling of adventure for the 
two or three year old baby. 

Flight of Steps.—Many children, particularly those living 
in apartments, have little, if any, opportunity of climbing 
up and down stairs; little children love to climb stairs, and it 
is not only healthy exercise and one that they should be hav- 
ing at this age, but also a valuable experience; and if they do 
not have this experience in their homes, a flight of steps lead- 
ing to a high window, or to a balcony or platform, is a fine 
addition to their play equipment. A flight of six or eight 
steps is high enough for the Nursery children, for whom it is 
particularly recommended. Each step should be 12 inches 
deep and 6 inches high, and the flight protected on both sides 
by a strong railing. 

Often at first the child will be afraid and unable to climb 
up and down the steps alone, and even after he can climb up 
he will want to hold some one’s hand in coming down. Then 
he progresses to the place where the railing will be enough 
support, and it is a red-letter day and one to be remembered 
when he can climb up and down without holding on to any- 
thing. After that he will spend hours climbing up and down, 
up and down, sometimes carrying toys to play with on the 
window-sill or platform, and often stopping half-way up to 
sit on a step and have his play there. A flight of steps in the 
children’s playroom is often the scene of their best dramatic 
play. 

Junglegym Junior.—The Junglegym Junior, which is a min- 
iature Junglegym (floor space 5 feet by 7 feet), is constructed 
in size and proportion especially for the use of little children. 
Play on the combination of vertical and horizontal bars gives 
opportunity for very free and vigorous exercise, and it is so 
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constructed that a number of children can use it at the same 
time. 
Addresses 


Baby slide: Hill Standard Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Home or garden slide, five feet or six feet high: Hill Standard Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 

Merry-go-round: Merrimakers Corporation Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swinging ladder: Hill Standard Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Climbing-rope: Narragansett Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 

Swing: Schwartz Toy Store or other toy-store. 

Horizontal bar: Alex Taylor & Co., 22 East 42d Street, New York. 

Parallel bars: Narragansett Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 

Seesaw: Toy-store. 

Walking-bar: Local carpenter. 

Ladder: Local carpenter. 

Rocking-board: Local carpenter. 

Sliding-board: Local carpenter. 

Rocking-seat: Toy-store. 

Rocking-boat: R. A. Fife, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Flight of steps: Local carpenter. 

Junglegym Junior, Junglegym, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


CHAPTER 3 
BLOCKS 


Of the many excellent sets of blocks now on the toy mar- 
ket only a few of those which have been found most sugges- 
tive in children’s play will be discussed. Blocks, probably, 
more than any other one kind of play material, lend them- 
selves to the child’s constructive interests and needs (es- 
pecially to those of the boys), and afford through their use 
the greatest opportunity for the development of co-operative 
thinking and acting. 

Nest of Blocks.—The children, particularly those in the 
Nursery group, enjoy playing with the nest of blocks, piling 
them in order of size, fitting them one into the other, mak- 
ing trains which can be pushed along with many things in 
the cars, etc. The blocks are now made with very attractive 
pictures, and come in a large size, which makes them easy 
for the little children to handle. 

Set of Large Wooden Cubes.—Another set of blocks espe- 
cially valuable for use in the Nursery School consists of some 
twenty-odd, brightly painted, large wooden cubes. Some- 
times these blocks have letters and numbers on them, some- 
times they have only the plain colored surfaces, and occasion- 
ally they can be found decorated with pictures of animals 
and children; these, of course, are the most desirable. As a 
set of blocks for building, these cubes are found to be very 
suggestive and satisfactory for the little children. 

Chest of Miscellaneous Blocks.—A strong wooden box 4 
or 5 feet long, 18 or 20 inches high by 24 inches wide, with 
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a hinged cover, makes a good receptacle for the miscellaneous 
collection of small blocks and building-materials which all 
children love and need. This box should be on strong rollers 
so that the children can easily move it from place to place. 

The greatest number of the blocks in this miscellaneous col- 
lection should be the enlarged Frobelian third and fourth 
gift cubes and bricks, and the largest of the triangles from 
the fifth gift (these blocks can be bought in bulk), together 
with spools, wheels, and sticks of various sizes. Blocks made 
with curves, to be used for arches, bridges, windows, etc., add 
greatly to the building possibilities of the blocks, but as there 
are no curved blocks on the market of the same proportions 
as the 2-inch cube, it will be necessary to have them cut by a 
local carpenter. These blocks can be made in several heights, 
always with the 2-inch base, thereby conforming with the 
standard 2-inch cube and keeping the general proportion of 
the blocks the same. The children find so many uses for these 
curved blocks, and they add so materially to the artistic 
value of the building, that they are well worth the trouble of 
having them made. 

A number of pieces of heavy cardboard cut in different 
proportions should also be kept in the box to be used for 
floors and roofs. When young children build a house or barn 
they usually leave the building open at the top in order to 
play in it more readily; they are easily satisfied as far as the 
construction is concerned, and start to play with only the 
mere semblance of a building, adding animals, dolls, furni- 
ture, or what-not as their play suggests, but older children 
are more interested in the construction and appearance of 
the building, and do much more elaborate work in making 
windows, doors, roofs, etc., before they start their play. 
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During the time in the morning when play-materials are 
being used, the children are free to go individually or in spon- 
taneous groups to the block-box, select the materials which 
they require for the building they wish to make, and work 
out their own plans without formal direction from the teacher 
or limitation of materials. By using this miscellaneous assort- 
ment of materials, the children learn to select the blocks 
which meet their needs at the time, instead of having to adapt 
their activity to a particular kind or number of blocks, thereby 
freely developing their plan rather than having to conform 
to limited materials. The children are required to take their 
blocks down, put them away, and close the box-lid in an or- 
derly and quiet but not prescribed manner. 

Small dolls, animals, toy trees, and other playthings should 
be available for use in connection with the blocks. 

Curved Blocks.—Pendleton & Townsend make a good col- 
lection of small building-blocks, including the usual styles 
and also cylinder and curved blocks. The blocks are of ex- 
cellent workmanship and are sold per unit; these blocks can 
be used as a separate collection or certain special shapes can 
be added to the general block-box assortment. 

Hollow Blocks.—The same company also makes a collec- 
tion of large hollow blocks of different shapes and sizes, which 
are particularly enjoyed by the Nursery children. These blocks, 
being hollow, are not heavy, in spite of their size, and the little 
children can easily carry them around and build good-sized 
beds, chairs, trains, etc., with only a few blocks, and get re- 
sults quickly. These large blocks are especially recommended 
for outdoor play, or in a situation where space is not limited. 

Empty Boxes.—A collection of empty wooden boxes, rang- 
ing in size from a chalk-box to a box two feet long, also gives 
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the children interesting and suggestive building-material. It 
is a good thing to have boxes of different depths and propor- 
tions, and it is also better to have two or three of each size 
if possible. These empty boxes can be used for building all 
sorts of things, from furniture to houses; it is an added 
attraction to be able to put things into them. If a couple 
of holes are bored in each end of the box a string or rope 
can be fastened to it, thus turning it into a wagon, automo- 
bile, or what-not. 

The boxes can be painted one or more bright colors to 
make them more attractive, and they can be kept under the 
sand-box or on the floor of the cupboard; they can be packed 
into comparatively little space if fitted into one another. 

These boxes are invaluable play-material for little children, 
and are particularly recommended for use on the playground. 

Lincoln Logs.—This collection of large blocks makes a 
house of sufficient size for several children to play in it at 
one time. The blocks are in several lengths, thus making it 
possible to build the house with windows and doors, and, as 
the blocks are held together by means of notches at the ends 
of each block, the building is very strong and durable. Many 
things beside houses can be built with these blocks, such as 
furniture, fences, boxes, etc., and the children find great 
pleasure in using them. 

Stabuilt Blocks.—The Stabuilt Blocks, which is a collec- 
tion of cubes, oblong and triangular blocks, wheels and sticks, 
is a most suggestive small set of blocks. These blocks have 
holes in every side, and can be fastened together with the 
small pegs which are provided for this purpose; the object 
thus made really stays together until taken apart. 

The Stabuilt Blocks are excellent building-material for the 
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older Kindergarten children, but are especially recommended 
for the use of the children in the Primary grades. This set of 
blocks comes in a shallow box arranged in one layer, and the 
children quickly learn to put them back in the box in the 
original order; the fact that they do not have to be piled one 
layer on the other in the box makes it possible for the chil- 
dren to replace them in the prescribed order without undue 
strain. 

The children make most interesting and elaborate things 
with these blocks, which can be moved about and used. A 
book of suggestions comes with the blocks, and while the 
Kindergarten children characteristically ignore this and orig- 
inate their own simple forms, the Primary children often 
carefully follow a picture, and make wonderful boats, wind- 
mills, wheelbarrows, and many varieties of buildings. 

Hill Floor Blocks.—The Hill Floor Blocks consist of a series 
of large blocks, pillars, wheels, and rods designed to give chil- 
dren material for building a variety of houses and wagons; 
these blocks are the outgrowth of children’s insistent demands 
for material with which they can build houses large enough 
to get into, and wagons on which they can really ride. 

The blocks range in size from 3 by 3 by 1}4 inches to 36 by 
3 by 14 inches, and are made of maple wood. The square 
pillars are made in two sizes, twenty-seven inches and fifteen 
inches high; the combination of these pillars gives scope for 
a variety of heights in building; these pillars have deep grooves 
in each side, into which the blocks are slipped, thus holding 
them together at both ends. For further security and saiety 
heavy wire girders are provided, the girders are slipped into 
holes which are made at the top and bottom of the pillar 
for this purpose, and when the blocks are held in the grooves 
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of the pillar, and then the pillars held together by the girders, 
there is little danger of a building falling. 

The children must be taught, when they first start to build, 
to fasten the blocks together with the girders at every inter- 
section, both in the first pillar and again in the one placed 
on top; the blocks secured in this way will not fall. 

The Hill Floor Blocks come in an assorted set, but can 
also be bought in quantity and added to as the need for more 
of certain blocks is felt. 

The variety of buildings which can be made with the Hill 
Blocks is only limited by the number of blocks and the in- 
genuity of the children. Houses with one large room, houses 
or apartments with many small rooms opening into each 
other, two-story houses, railroad-stations, stores, and endless 
other buildings can be constructed. Heavy boards for floors 
must be added if two-story houses are built, and pieces of 
compo board 36 by 18 inches make very satisfactory roofing. 

The children often lay the pillars end to end in a double 
track on the floor, and with a train made of the blocks, rods, 
and wheels, have a good railroad on which to ride. Excellent 
boats are also made with these blocks; the thirty-six and 
twenty-four inch blocks in combination with the fifteen-inch 
pillars make a boat of good height and proportion. 

It is often inconvenient to have a large wagon as a perma- 
nent part of the kindergarten equipment, but with the thirty- 
six and twenty-four inch blocks of this set, in combination 
with the rods and wheels, the children can make their own 
wagons. The blocks have holes about two inches from each 
end through which the rods are run, and the wheels are fast- 
ened on the ends of the rods with cotter-pins. 

The children not only have the fun and experience of mak- 
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ing a simple, flat wagon, but can elaborate it in many ways, 
making street-cars, circus-cars, trains, etc., with side walls. 
These wagons really go, and will safely hold several chil- 
dren. 

When the play is over the wagon can be taken apart, the 
blocks put away, and no space is needed for a permanent toy. 

A long box divided into three sections, with a lid for each 
section, is found to be the best place to keep the blocks; the 
thirty-six-inch blocks are kept in one section, the twenty-four- 
inch blocks in the second, and the wheels, rods, and small 
blocks in the third. Each section should be large enough to 
allow the blocks to fit in easily. The pillars can be kept in a 
corner, and a tin umbrella-stand is a convenient place to 
keep the wire girders. 

The box can be used for a seat when the blocks are not 
being used, and the children soon learn to lift and lower the 
lids carefully and quietly. For safety’s sake it is well to hook 
back the lids while the children are working with the blocks, 
and so avoid any accidental dropping of the lids. 

A small step-ladder with a flat top is a great help when a 
two-story house is in process of building; it is also found to 
be useful in many other ways in the room, both by the chil- 
dren and teachers, and is a valuable part of the general equip- 
ment. 

The children do excellent building with the blocks without 
the pillars, and it is a good plan to let them use only the 
blocks for some time before the pillars are introduced. 

The First Grade children enjoy the Floor Blocks quite as 
much as the Kindergarten children, and do more exact and 
elaborate building with them. 

The Floor Blocks more than any other material stimulate 
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group work and co-operation, and many children can work 
together on one building to real advantage. Aside from the 
opportunity they afford for this individual and co-operative 
planning and the physical exercise required in using them, the 
great pleasure the children have in the play with these very 
real houses and boats and wagons is reason enough for hav- 
ing the Floor Blocks as part of the Kindergarten and Primary 
equipment. 

It is advisable for the teacher, or whoever is responsible for 
the children’s play with the blocks, actually to work with 
them enough to be familiar with their possibilities before try- 
ing to direct the children in their building. 

Builder-Boards.—A suggestive set of different sized boards 
and bolts with which children can make their own furniture 
and playthings. The use of this material allows for definite 
experimentation and appeals strongly to the older children. 

The accompanying graphs are taken from a study made in 
the Horace Mann Kindergarten and First Grade in 1918; for 
several years records had been kept of the children’s spon- 
taneous choices of materials, and the graphs were made from 
these records. 

These particular graphs have been selected to show the 
conspicuous place that blocks hold in the children’s play; 
blocks of all kinds have been grouped together in the graphs, 
although the large floor blocks were the ones most used. 

It is interesting in Graphs 1 and 2 to see how much more 
the blocks are used by the boys than by the girls, and Graph 
3 shows the remarkable value of the blocks as a medium for 
group play. As it is sometimes harder to provide play-mate- 
rials for the boys than for the girls, and as co-operative play 
is recognized as vital in preparation for future co-operative 
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living, these graphs would seem to point forcefully to the 
great value of blocks as part of the school equipment. 

Graph 4 has been selected to show how much more the 
younger children use playthings rather than the materials 
for art and industrial work, and thus again emphasizes the 
need of providing the right kind of playthings for little chil- 
dren. 

Many of the materials discussed in this book were not being 
used at the time this study was made, and therefore do not 
appear in the graphs, and such materials as physical appa- 
ratus and books were not considered in the records at that 
time. 

A further study which includes a much larger group of 
play-materials is now being made and records are being kept 
of the choices and uses of these materials, not only in the 
Kindergarten and First Grade, but in the Nursery School as 
well. 

Addresses 


Nest of blocks; large wooden cubes: F. A. O. Schwartz Toy Store, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Large block box: Local carpenter. 

Large cubes and bricks and triangle: Milton Bradley, 23 Washington 
Place, New York City. 

Curved blocks, etc.: Pendleton & Townsend, Patterson, N. Y. 

Large hollow blocks: Pendleton & Townsend, Patterson, N. Y. 

Lincoln Logs: J. L. Wright, 233 East Erie Street, Chicago, III. 

Stabuilt Blocks: Embossing Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Hill Floor Blocks: Schoenhut Toy Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Builder-Boards: 4617 Beard Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHAPTER 4 
DOLLS 


In selecting dolls which will be satisfactory for children’s 
play in Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary, we must bear in 
mind the immaturity of the children, and also remember that 
there are many children playing together. The dolls selected 
therefore for group use should be of some non-breakable 
variety, in order to withstand the continuous and vigorous 
handling, and should also be made of material that can be 
constantly and thoroughly washed. 

Schoenhut Dolls.—The Schoenhut dolls are made ‘ecto 
out of hard wood, painted and enamelled, with pretty modelled 
faces. There is a choice of blond and brunette, boys, girls, and 
babies, long hair and bobbed, with real or “hard” hair, as the 
children call it. The dolls’ bodies are well-jointed with steel 
springs; one of the outstanding features of these dolls is the 
variety of natural positions they can take and hold. 

Their durability, their range in style and size, and their 
general attractiveness make these dolls especially valuable 
for school use. 

In comparison with other dolls the Schoenhut dolls are in- 
expensive, and besides they can be sent back to the factory 
whenever necessary and thoroughly ‘‘done over”’; this reno- 
vation makes the doll as good as new at a very small cost. 

Chase Doll.—The Chase Stockinet doll is made entirely of 
cloth with modelled head, hands, and feet, which are painted 
with a hard-finish paint; the rest of the body is of a strong 
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sateen, and the joints are very limber. The hard-finish paint 
makes a surface which will stand indefinite washing, so, al- 
though the Chase doll is a soft cloth doll, it is both durable 
and hygienic. The Chase doll, because of the limber joints, 
is most satisfactorily used as a baby doll in long clothes, and 
the children like it because being soft it feels more like a real 
baby. These dolls can be gotten in several sizes, ranging from 
ten inches to the size of a real child. 

Kithe Kruse Doll—Perhaps the most fascinating-looking 
dolls on the market are the charmingly modelled Kathe Kruse 
dolls; they are chubby peasant children made of cloth, with 
exquisitely modelled and painted faces, and are characteris- 
tically dressed. These dolls are expensive, but they have so 
much artistic value that it is a distinct advantage to have 
one for the children to play with if possible. 

The Kithe Kruse dolls are now being made in several sizes 
and patterns. The best-known ones represent children of 
three or four years, but the newer ones are the baby dolls 
with lovely real baby faces and chubby baby bodies. 

Tillicum Tots.—The Tillicum Tots are small wooden dolls 
about four or five inches tall, and come in four different fam- 
ily sets; they are turned from wood, hand-painted with good 
paint which can be washed, and they are simply dressed. 
These Tillicum dolls are well adapted for use in the chil- 
dren’s block-building, and are attractive-looking and durable. 

It is a good thing to have a number of small cloth-bodied 
dolls in the Kindergarten, dolls six or eight inches tall, with 
china head, hands, and feet; the children love to dress these 
dolls and make furniture, wagons, and other things for them, 
and at times, if it is thought best, the children can be given 
the dolls to take home and have them for their own. 
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It is also a good plan to encourage the children to bring 
their home dolls and toys to the Kindergarten, where they 
can share them with the other children. It is often difficult 
for a child, especially an only child, to do this, as it means 
relinquishing the authority of his own property for the time 
being and seeing some one else playing with what belongs 
to him; but this is a valuable experience, and can be made 
most interesting and pleasant for the child. 

It is a good plan to arrange some special place in the room 
which the children can have for their doll corner, and for 
which they learn to be responsible in the way of keeping it 
in order. A bay window makes a comfortable and attractive 
doll corner, and gives natural boundaries for the homekeep- 
ing activities. 

Playhouse.—The children love to make houses of the Hill 
Floor Blocks, and then move in with the dolls and all their 
belongings. The little girls especially enjoy decorating their 
block-houses with home-made curtains, pictures, etc., and 
arranging and rearranging the furniture, and will be content 
to keep the same home for a long time, since the incidents of 
family life afford sufficient and entertaining variety. The 
boys, on the other hand, are more interested in the building 
process, the moving, and the very active participation in the 
housekeeping, but they are soon ready to take the house down 
and build it up another way, or follow some new building 
scheme. 

Another playhouse the children love is one made of pack- 
ing-boxes. These box houses can be as large and have as 
many rooms as space permits; they can have an up-stairs 
and a down-stairs, windows, doors, chimney, and even a 
staircase. These real houses, with home-made furniture, have 
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a charm of their own, and can be adapted to as many differ- 
ent uses as the children’s play suggests. 

Very attractive screen houses are now made for children’s 
housekeeping play. These screen houses are particularly satis- 
factory when space is limited, for the screen can be easily put 
up when the children want to keep house and as quickly taken 
down when not in use, thus leaving room for other activities. 
These screen houses are strong, light in construction, and are 
attractively and artistically decorated, and look very much 
like a real little home with doors and windows. 

While the doll corner and large playhouses are most en- 
joyed by the younger children, the older children in the First 
Grade play more with little dolls, and take real pleasure in a 
small doll-house which they can make, furnish, and arrange 
themselves. These little doll-houses can be made nicely from 
boxes gotten from the neighboring grocery-store, and the chil- 
dren can get these boxes themselves, and paint and paper, 
curtain and furnish as they desire. 

Some of these small houses can be made into grocery-stores, 
some into dwelling-houses, others can be a fire-station, a 
church, etc., thus giving opportunity for a variety of play and 
activity. 

The children get infinitely more pleasure and profit from 
making these little houses and playing with them than they 
possibly can from play with the elaborately decorated and 
furnished doll-houses and stores which one sees for sale in 
the toy-shops. 

Children’s Furniture-—Much good housekeeping play will 
centre around a set of children’s furniture; the furniture can 
be either bought or home-made, and should include a bed 
large enough for a child to lie in, a table, and several chairs 
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for tea-parties, a little dresser with drawers, where things for 
dressing up can be kept. A set of children’s enamel dishes, 
decorated in some good design, and a bright denim or cretonne 
cover and pad for the bed complete the housekeeping furnish- 
ings. 

Doll Furniture.—Probably the most satisfactory doll furni- 
ture is that made by the children themselves, either in indi- 
vidual pieces or in a set which the teacher and children work 
out together in relation to the size of the dolls. 

One or two beds, according to the size of the doll family, a 
dresser (with a mirror from the ten-cent store), a little wash- 
stand with bowl, pitcher, towels, and soap, a table, chairs, a 
china-closet, and other furniture as needed, can all be made 
by the children. 

The furniture can be painted some attractive color and, 
moreover, it can always be freshened or the color scheme 
changed by adding a new coat of paint. This home-made 
furniture is, on the whole, more satisfactory than the bought 
furniture, and it is stronger, and the different pieces can be 
made of relative sizes; it is also much less expensive. 

A small iron stove, little iron cooking-utensils, and a set 
of doll dishes complete the doll’s housekeeping needs; these 
dishes, made of some non-breakable material, either pewter 
or enamel, can be bought in sets. The enamel dishes are the 
more expensive, but also the more attractive because of the 
pretty color, good shape, and better decoration. Some of the 
children’s dishes, and also some of the doll’s dishes which we 
see in the toy-shops nowadays are really beautifully decorated 
with little bright Dresden flowers, or attractive conventional 
design. 

The children find that the dolls have many needs in the 
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way of covers for their beds, scarfs for the little dresser, cur- 
tains for the china-closet, doilies for the table, etc., and much 
of their industrial art work centres around this doll play. 

A doll-carriage, in which the baby doll and sometimes the 
whole doll family can be tucked up and taken out for an 
airing, is a great joy to all of the children; the boys as well 
as the girls like to roll it around, and it takes a strong, well- 
made carriage to stand the constant use it is sure to get. 
A medium-sized wicker carriage is, perhaps, the most at- 
tractive kind to give the children, and it is also one of the 
strongest; but there are many varieties of good, inexpensive 
doll-carriages from which to choose. . 

While a cradle is no longer considered a modern or hygienic 
bed for a real baby, there is no doubt that the little girl- 
mother will get much comfort and satisfaction in rocking her 
baby to sleep in a doll-cradle, and as we do not have to worry 
about the effect on nerves or habit formation of the wooden 
or cloth baby, we can give the mother the pleasure now in 
rocking a cradle which she will have to forego in later years, 
so we will add a cradle to our doll housekeeping establishment. 

It is interesting to see how much pleasure the boys will 
have in the doll play and housekeeping play; the little boys 
often play house and tea-party quite as much as the girls, 
and they will cart the furniture in the wagon from one part 
of the room to the other, quickly take it out of the wagon, 
and set up housekeeping with a rapidity which their elders 
envy. The boys, as well as the girls, love to undress and 
dress the dolls, and while they often dress a doll in a strange 
assortment of clothes not approved by adult standards, still 
to them the variety in style and color is more pleasing than 
the one-piece dress which dolly was supposed to wear. 
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If the responsibility for the order and general care of the 
dolls is given to the children, and they learn that they must 
keep the doll clothes and dishes picked up from the floor, and 
the dolls with some clothes on, or suffer the consequences of 
being deprived of their playthings, they soon form good habits 
of order, and put the doll corner in good though childlike 
trim when they finish their play. 


Addresses 


Schoenhut doll: Schoenhut Toy Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chase doll: Chase Stockinett Doll Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kathe Kruse doll: F. A. O. Schwartz Toy Store, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Tillicum Tots: H. W. Robinson, 905 Pine Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Screen playhouses: Any large toy-shop. 

Children’s furniture: Furniture-store or toy-shop. 

Children’s dishes: Toy-shop. 

Small iron stove: Toy-shop. 

Doll cooking-utensils: Toy-shop. 

Doll-dishes: Toy-shop. 

Doll-carriage: Toy-shop. 

Doll-cradle: Toy-shop. 


CHAPTER 5 
HOUSEKEEPING TOYS AND TOOLS 


Housekeeping holds an important place in the Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, and First Grade, and while the pleasure 
the children get from the simple cooking, washing, ironing, 
etc., would seem to be reason enough in itself for introducing 
these activities, we realize, when we stop to watch and con- 
sider, that the habits the children are forming, and the in- 
formation they are gaining, are other reasons, perhaps more 
important, for giving the children these practical experiences. 

There is nothing the children enjoy doing more than wash- 
ing and ironing their doll-clothes, washing the sheets and 
pillow-cases for the dolls’ bed, and even washing their own 
work-aprons. Washing the luncheon-dishes, clearing up the 
room after their work, setting the doll corner in order, are all 
interesting and important, but probably nothing is as much 
fun as being allowed to make apple-sauce and gingerbread 
men for a special party, or churning butter which they can 
spread on their crackers or bread at luncheon-time, or pop- 
ping corn over the open fire. The fire itself is often a novelty 
to the apartment-bred child. 

For all of these activities the proper equipment must be 
provided, and, what is quite as important, the proper places 
must be arranged where the small tubs, dish-mops, brooms, 
irons, and, dishes can be kept within easy access of the chil- 
dren, in order that they can get these things out for them- 
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selves whenever they need them, and also put them away in 
an orderly manner when the work is over. 

If there is a closet in the room where all of the housekeep- 
ing equipment can be kept together, so much the better; if 
not, special shelves can be arranged for these things in the 
general cupboard, and strong hooks can be placed low in in- 
conspicuous parts of the room for the little brooms, dust-pans, 
and mops. 

If these housekeeping activities are to hold any real eauca- 
tional value, the materials with which the children work must 
be good, and the children must be taught how to use them 
properly. The tub must be large enough to hold sufficient 
water in which to wash the doll-clothes clean, and the child 
must be taught how really to rub and rinse the clothes, and 
how to wring them dry. 

The brooms and dust-pan must be of such size that the 
child can easily manipulate them, and he must be taught how 
to sweep the trash into a pile, and then sweep it into a dust- 
pan without scattering it all over the floor again. 

Washing Dishes.—In washing the luncheon dishes there 
is much that even the little children can learn in the way of 
careful and thorough washing and handling of the dishes, the 
right way to use the towel in wiping the dishes and getting 
them dry, and then emptying the dish-pan and putting all of 
the utensils carefully and neatly in their places. The chil- 
dren like to wash their own plates, and can do it very effi- 
ciently if they have the right things to work with; they need 
a small dish-pan, either white enamel or aluminum, a tray on 
which to drain the dishes, a dust-mop, and a soap-saver (most 
attractive of utensils to a child) with which to make the soap- 
suds, and a dish-towel, which must be small enough for a 
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child to handle easily. A full-sized dish-towel is cumbersome 
to a child, and he is apt to get the plate tangled up in it, and 
is in danger of letting it slip out of his hands and break. 
After one or two demonstration lessons and experiences in 
washing the dishes the children can take turns in washing, 
wiping, and putting them away, and will attend to the entire 
process from getting the water without spilling it to pouring 
it out and putting away the pan, etc., with perfect efficiency. 
Washing Doll-Clothes.—When the children wash their doll- 
clothes, they will need a small, strong bench to hold the wash- 
tub; the bench should be made with a ledge on both sides to 
prevent the tub from slipping; if it is practical it is a good 
thing to have two tubs, one to use in washing the clothes and 
the other for rinsing. Small wood-fibre tubs can be bought in 
attractive color or in the natural brown, and two of these tubs, 
together with a small wash-board, a clothes-basket, clothes- 
pins, and line complete the washing-set. As a really workable 
small wringer is hard to find, and as the exercise of wringing 
out the clothes by hand is a good exercise for strengthening 
the wrists, it is well to teach the child to wring the clothes 
by hand, and not depend on an inferior wringer. 
Ironing.—The best and safest way for the children to iron 
the clothes is with a small electric iron; these small electric 
irons never get extremely hot, and the children can use them 
with little supervision, except that needed in teaching them 
how to stretch the clothes to take out the wrinkles, and how 
to iron the clothes dry. If the room is not equipped with elec- 
tricity, a small flat-iron can be used if some grown person will 
supervise the heating over the flame. 
A small, well-covered ironing-board must also be ready for 
use; this board can be placed on a table or between two tables 
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while it is being used, or, if it is possible, it is still better to 
have a regular little stand made to hold the board steadily in 
place. 

Cleaning Up after Work.—For general cleaning up the 
children need a small, long-handled broom, a small floor-mop, 
and a dust-pan with a long handle; the child’s long-handled 
dust-pan can now be bought in almost any toy department, 
and is much easier to manipulate than the regular short- 
handled dust-pan, as the child can sweep the snips and dirt 
into it without stooping, and thus avoid getting down into 
the flying dust; these little dust-pans are so balanced that the 
pan swings backward, thus helping to hold the contents un- 
til it can be emptied. The dust-pan, mop, and broom are 
more easily cared for if they have cords securely fastened to 
the handles, and special places arranged in the room where 
they are to hang. 

If any dusting is to be done, or wiping off of furniture, it is 
better for the children to use small, damp towels rather than 
a regular dust-cloth, because it is more effective, and also 
because the damp cloth will keep the dust from flying around 
the room and into the children’s faces. 

Cooking.—If there is a convenient kitchen where the chil- 
dren can be taken to experiment in simple cooking, it will, 
no doubt, be easier to carry that part of the work on there, 
and to use the regular utensils; but if the cooking is to be done 
in the room, it is a good thing to have certain utensils on 
hand as part of the regular equipment. Some of the utensils 
most needed from time to time for the children’s cooking will 
be a large mixing-bowl, a small bowl for beating eggs, an egg- 
beater, flour-sifter, several cups and spoons both large and 
small, pans for baking cookies, a sauce-pan in which to cook 
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apples or potatoes, a colander, a potato-masher, several knives, 
a small churn, and a wooden butter-bowl and paddle. If 
there is any opportunity to pop corn a popper can be added 
to this list, and other utensils can be added as the need arises, 
but the ones mentioned will be sufficient for most of the 
simple cooking which little children can do. 

While some toy-shops are beginning to carry small but 
good washing outfits, serviceable brooms, dust-pan, etc., we 
usually find that the housekeeping departments and house- 
furnishing stores carry a better assortment of these same 
things, and usually at lower prices and of better quality. 
The toy-shop is apt to carry these things in sets and require 
you to buy a whole set even if you only need one part of it, 
while in the house-furnishing store you can buy the things in- 
dividually and have a much better selection. 

Tools.—The same rule holds good in buying carpenter- 
tools; it is much better to buy from a reliable hardware-store, 
where you can select the hammer, saws, brace and bit, etc., 
that are of the right size and weight for the children, rather 
than to buy a set of tools in a toy-shop. In these sets we find 
many tools that little children will not use, and it is only 
confusing to have them around; besides, the tools in many of 
these sets are of inferior quality. 

Children in the Nursery group enjoy having a thick plank 
or section of soft wood into which they can pound nails. This 
is about the extent of their carpenter work. The children in 
the Kindergarten and First Grade can do remarkably good 
work with wood, and make many interesting things if they 
have the proper equipment. 

For the Kindergarten and First Grade a low carpenter- 
bench should be supplied. If it is found impossible to buy a 
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carpenter-bench of the right height for these children, a 
regular table can be used satisfactorily if the legs are cut off 
to make it the required height. A vise for holding wood is 
part of the regular carpenter-bench. Very good iron vises, 
which can be fastened to other parts of the bench, may be 
bought if more than one is needed. 

The tools most used by little children are the hammer, saw, 
and brace and bit; occasionally a screw-driver and plane. 
The hammer found best suited for the use of little children 
is Adze Eye No. 3. This hammer has a large head and is well- 
weighted. 

A cross-cut saw is the one most frequently used, but occa- 
sionally a rip-saw is needed. The smallest good saws obtain- 
able are about fourteen inches long, and are easily managed 
by the children. 

A wooden rack on which the saws and hammers can be hung 
is found to be best in caring for these tools; heavy cords 
will have to be fastened to the handles of the tools, and there 
should be enough hooks on the rack for each tool to hang 
separately. The rack can be hung on the wall near the 
carpenter-bench, and it must be low enough to enable the 
children to reach the tools easily. 

Little children, being unskilled workers, need all the help 
that a good tool can give them, and it is interesting and quite 
remarkable to see how much more easily and with how much 
better results they work with a properly weighted hammer 
and a good saw than with poor or toy tools. The time is past, 
or we hope passing, when we hear parents and teacher say: 
“Oh, that hammer from the ten-cent store is good enough 
for John to use now; we will get him a better one when he has 
learned to use this.” Instead, let us get the children a few 
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good tools, teach them how to use and care for them, and be 
sure to provide a safe and convenient place where the tools 
may be kept. 

For further suggestions about carpenter work for children 
see “Industrial and Fine Arts for Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten and First Grade,” by Edith U. Conard, in this series. 


Addresses 


Small wash-tub: Lewis & Conger, 45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New 
York, or other house-furnishing store. 

Small wash-board: Lewis & Conger, 45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New 
York, or other house-furnishing store. 

Small clothes-pins, rope, and basket: Lewis & Conger, 45th Street and 
Sixth Avenue, New York, or other house-furnishing store. 

Wash-bench: Local carpenter. 

Small electric iron: Any good electrical shop. 

Small ironing-board: House-furnishing store. 

Small broom: House-furnishing store. 

Small mop: House-furnishing store. 

Small long-handled dust-pan: F. A. O. Schwartz, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Cooking-utensils: House-furnishing store. 

Churn: House-furnishing store. 

Corn-popper: House-furnishing store. 

Dust-pan, mop, soap-saver: House-furnishing store. 

Carpenter tools and bench: Hammacher, Schlemmer, 133 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


CHAPTER 6 


TOY ANIMALS, SAND-BOX, FOUNTAIN, AND TOYS 
FOR VERY ACTIVE PLAY 


Toy animals and dolls are of the greatest incentive in stim- 
ulating good building with the small blocks. How much more 
interesting it is to build a house if you have a family waiting 
to move into it, and how much more pleasure you take in build- 
ing a fine barn and pasture if your cows and horses need them ! 

Toy Animals.—As the demand for toy animals increases we 
are finding that some very good single small animals made of 
a composition material and some animals cut out of wood 
can be bought in the toy-shop, but it is difficult to find sets 
of animals that match in size and proportion, and those you 
do find are apt to be very expensive; on the whole, there is 
a great lack in respect to toy animals, and some enterprising 
manufacturer would do well seriously to consider producing 
whole barnyard families in relative size, made of some material 
which will stand constant handling. Besides barnyard animals 
we also need a good assortment of wild animals for circuses, 
“zoos,” and parades. 

Humpty Dumpty Animals.—At present, certain of the 
animals which come in the Humpty Dumpty circus are the 
best we can suggest; these animals are made of wood and 
jointed, are eight or ten inches long, and are quite natural in 
appearance. While many of the Humpty Dumpty animals 
are too grotesque for general play, the horses and cows make 
good barnyard animals, and several of the wild animals— 
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giraffe, elephant, etc.—are very satisfactory. These animals 
can be bought separately and are not expensive. 

Noah’s Ark.—All children love a Noah’s Ark, and the plays 
they have with it are endless; while the Noah’s Ark animals 
are far from lifelike, their very conventionalized woodenness 
has its charms, and seems to stimulate the imagination to a 
great variety of games. 

When buying a Noah’s Ark it is a good thing to get a large 
one, with animals at least three inches long, for these animals 
are stronger and will be large enough to use in connection 
with the blocks, or the sand-box, and in ever so many other 
ways than the traditional procession. 

If funds are limited and it is impossible to buy good toy 
animals for the children’s play, very satisfactory ones can be 
cut out of thin bass or laurel wood, with a hand jigsaw, or 
heavy cardboard animals can be made which will last for 
some time, and then others made when these are worn out. 
Of course these home-made animals are not nearly so attrac- 
tive, and, if it is possible, really good toy animals should be 
provided for the children’s play. 

Sand-Box.—The sand-box perhaps more than any other 
play-material affords opportunity for the most original, en- 
thusiastic, and socializing play; it is so popular that there is 
always a group of children around it learning, as an uncon- 
scious by-product of their play, to make social adjustments 
through sharing space in the sand-box and elbow-room out- 
side. The size of the sand-box must depend on the space in 
the room, and its height depends on the size of the children 
using it; the box should be zinc-lined and made with an in- 
curving edge, which will prevent the sand from falling out on 
the floor when it gets piled up to the edge of the box. 
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Nore.—The sand-box with the curved edge, as far as 
known, is not now on the market, and will have to be made 
locally. 

If the box stands in a part of the room where it gets direct 
sunshine, the sand will stay fresh, and if a lid is placed on 
the box when the sand is not in use, it will keep ail dust and 
dirt from the sand. The lid of the sand-box should be made 
in several sections, so that it will be light enough for the chil- 
dren to lift on and off themselves, and it should have several 
holes bored in each section in order that the air can reach 
the sand, even when it is covered, and keep it from getting 
musty. 

Dry sand is too dusty to be good for the children to use 
to any extent, although they like to sift and pour it from 
one place to another; but, on the whole, moist sand, besides 
being more hygienic for them to use, has really more possibili- 
ties, for it can be moulded and patted into positions that will 
hold their shape, so that mountains, caves, lakes, rivers, tun- 
nels, wells, subways, etc., can be made successfully. 

The form of play in the sand-box is ever changing with the 
interests of the children, and while occasionally some dra- 
matic scenic representation, such as a garden, a farm, or a 
town, may be constructed in the sand, its special use is for 
active play, and no permanent exhibit which puts a stop to 
general play should be left for very long. 

The very little children are satisfied with just the sand it- 
self, and find plenty to do in patting, pounding, moving it 
with their hands from one place to another, and in making 
impressions in it; but with the older children the sand-toys 
stimulate more definite and purposeful play. Cups of differ- 
ent sizes suggest measuring, and large wooden spoons, little 
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pails, and moulds of various shapes are favorite toys to use 
with the sand. A great deal of informal dramatic play is car- 
ried on in the sand-box, and such stage properties as small 
wooden trees, houses made out of blocks, animals, dolls, shells, 
rollers, carts, and wagons are found most valuable in making 
towns, parks, farms, and so on. 

It is a wise plan to have a separate place for the sand-toys 
to be kept, and not to mix them with the other playthings, 
as the dampness and roughness of the sand are hard on them, 
and it is better to keep special toys for this particular use. 

Play with Water.—Children love to play with water, but 
as a usual thing very little provision is made to give them 
this experience. Aside from washing doll-clothes, blowing 
bubbles (if individual pipes can be supplied), and watering 
the plants, the children seldom have an opportunity to use 
water, much less play with it, and some arrangement should - 
be made to give them this experience and pleasure. 

The ideal way, of course, would be to have a fountain with 
running water in some sunny part of the room. The foun- 
tain could have a beautiful and childlike statue at the top, 
and in the upper basin could be goldfish, frogs, tadpoles, 
snails, and water-plants. In the large lower basin, made with 
an incurving edge such as is suggested for the sand-box (so 
that the water cannot spill out and the children can play with 
it freely without the danger of getting wet), the children could 
float their toy boats and celluloid fish and frogs, and they 
could experiment with the pretty Japanese water-flowers, 
and make dandelion curls in the water. The fountain would 
be not only a beautiful thing for the children to see, but it 
would give opportunity for a type of experience and play 
which is too often forbidden, both because it has not been 
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considered necessary and also because of the difficulty of 
providing it. 

If it is not possible to have a fountain, at least we can give 
the children this play experience in perhaps a less artistic but 
still enjoyable way. A large, round, galvanized pan, some 
3 feet in diameter by 10 or 12 inches deep, painted attrac- 
tively on the outside, makes a fine pond for sailing boats and 
for fishing; it can also be used from time to time as the tem- 
porary home of the goldfish, frogs, or turtle. One advantage 
of the pan is that it can easily be moved from place to place, 
and can be emptied and put away when not in use. 

Toys for Active Play—While only a limited amount of play 
with balls, hoops, and the like can be carried on in the school- 
room itself, all of these toys which encourage very active play 
are valuable, and should be provided for use on the play- 
ground. 

Wagon.—A wagon is always a favorite toy, and varies in 
use from just being a regular wagon in which to ride and 
haul things, to being a fairy coach or a fire-engine. 

A kiddie-car, velocipede, pushmobile, etc., are all valuable 
vehicular toys, and while most schools cannot afford to buy 
all of these toys, or provide a place to keep them, the children 
can be encouraged to bring their own from home occasionally, 
and by taking turns and lending to each other, they will all 
have play with a larger variety of playthings. 

Hill-Hart Chairs.—The Hill-Hart chairs which have lately 
been put on the market by the Schoenhut Toy Co. provide 
exceptional opportunity for children’s active play. These 
chairs, together with the wheels, rods, and bars which go to 
make up the set, can be fastened together in a great variety 
of ways, making wagons, go-carts, cradles, push-carts, and 
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any number of other vehicles. The possibilities of this new 
material seem endless, and the children will work alone or 
in groups for long periods of time, and are constantly dis- 
covering new combinations and new uses for the chairs. 

Hoop, Horse-reins, Hobby-Horse.—Horse-lines are old 
favorites with all children, as are stick-hobby-horses, and 
hoops; all of these playthings are better for use out-of-doors 
than indoors, as it takes space to use them comfortably. 

Toy Train.—A toy train is much enjoyed, especially by the 
little boys. There are many varieties of good toy trains from 
which to choose, and it depends largely on the age of the 
children as to which one is best. For the N ursery children 
there is the simple little wooden train of several cars, which 
can be fastened together or the cars used separately. The 
cars of this train are of the simplest sort, without wheels, and 
run flat on the floor. Then there are larger wooden trains, with 
wheels which are made strong enough for little children to 
use, and there are also many good iron trains. The children 
use the trains in a variety of plays, and usually like to have 
a string attached so that they can pull them along the floor. 

The older children, particularly those in the First Grade, 
like a toy train with a track. The track itself, with its many 
sections and switches, is most interesting to work with, and 
the tunnel, signals, etc., all add to the fun. 

A toy train is an excellent plaything for the use of small 
boys, and will be found most socializing as well as interesting 
to them, and play with it adds definitely to their store of 
general knowledge. 

Bean-Bags.—Bean-bags made with adjustable covers which 
can be taken off and washed and snapped on again with large 
fasteners are also old standbys, and while the older children 
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like the regular game of throwing the bean-bag through holes 
cut in a board, the little children use the bags more as they 
do their balls for tossing and catching. 

Balls.—Balls are such favorites and universal toys, and 
play with them is so general, that only a word about them 
is needed. Probably a six or eight inch rubber ball is the most 
popular with all children, especially if the ball is made with 
a rough surface, which makes it much easier to catch and hold. 

All sorts of tossing, rolling, catching, and throwing games 
can be played with the rubber ball, but for football (which 
gives fine exercise if the ball is not too heavy) a small, eight- 
inch leather ball is best; the leather ball is made especially for 
football, and is made to stand hard wear, whereas the rubber 
ball will soon go to pieces if used for kicking, and we know 
that football is a favorite game with all boys, even the very 
“littlest.” 

A good game can be played with either the rubber ball or 
the leather football, if a basket-ball frame is made of an ordi- 
nary basket (bottom removed) fastened to a pole. There 
should be several hooks on the pole at different heights, so 
that the basket can be raised or lowered according to the skill 
of the players, and the pole must be fastened at the bottom 
to a platform sufficiently heavy to keep it from toppling 
over. The children can play this simple basket-ball game 
either in the house or out-of-doors, as the frame can be quite 
easily carried back and forth. 

Two other good toys for indoor group play are a large 
wooden ball to be used for rolling games and a large wooden 
towel-ring to be used in playing ‘“‘Spin the Ring.” 

Rocking-Horse.—One plaything which has not been spoken 
of before, but which is surely a favorite with all children of 
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Nursery and Kindergarten age, is the rocking-horse. ‘The 
older children can use the ordinary horse mounted on large 
rockers, but for the little children it is wiser to provide the 
small, wooden rocking-horse, made with solid rockers. The 
children can be as vigorous in their rocking on this horse as 
they desire, without danger of its falling over, for the rockers 
are made in such proportion that no amount of rocking will 
cause it to go over. 


Addresses 


Humpty Dumpty animals: Schoenhut Toy Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnyard animals: Schoenhut Toy Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noah’s ark: Toy-shop. 

Sand-box (ordinary variety): Milton Bradley, Washington Square, 
New York. 

Water-tank: House-furnishing store. 

Wagon: Toy-shop. 

Kiddie Kar: Toy-shop. 

Velocipede: Toy-shop. 

Hill-Hart chairs: Schoenhut Toy Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Horse-lines: Toy-shop or home-made. 

Hoop: Toy-shop or home-made. 

Hobby-horse: Toy-shop or home-made. 

Bean-bags: Toy-shop or home-made. 

Balls: Toy-shop or home-made. 

Wooden ring: Ten-cent store. 

Rocking-horse: Toy-shop. 

Iron toy train: Toy-shop. 

Small wooden-train—Blok that Lox, P. O. Box 2032, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAPTER 7 


TOYS TO BE USED FOR MANIPULATIVE PLAY 
LEADING TO EXPERIMENT 


Children enjoy and learn much from the manipulation of 
materials when this manipulation gradually leads to experi- 
mentation. A variety of materials which vary in difficulty 
of use and ways of using should be provided for this purpose. 

Montessori Insets.—The several Montessori insets meet 
this need for the very little children; a young child will spend 
a long time being interested in trying to fit the wooden cylin- 
ders, which vary in height and diameter, into the appropriate 
holes. 

Peg-Board.—The enlarged (ten-inch) peg-board and colored 
pegs satisfy the same need in a different way, the element of 
color in the toy taking the place of the element of size, which 
is the varying quality in the insets. 

Wooden Beads.—Large wooden beads can be bought in 
several colors and shapes. These the children like to string, 
making long chains and necklaces for themselves. At first 
the children string the beads indiscriminately, only caring 
for the activity and getting the string filled, but as they con- 
tinue using the beads they develop a surprising interest in 
color and number combinations. While the teacher may sug- 
gest combinations of the beads, the arrangement, if any, 
should be left largely to the decision of the child, as his own 
selection, as it grows gradually from the hit-or-miss to some 
real form, is much more valuable and satisfactory to him. 
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String for Beads.—A shoe-string or heavy cord with a long, 
stiff tip at one end and a large knot at the other, should be 
provided for stringing the beads. It is sometimes difficult to 
get a string with a tip which is long enough for the child to 
be able to pull it easily through the bead; in this case you can 
use as a string for the beads a piece of tape with a two-inch 
bodkin sewed flat at one end; this will make a string quite 
easily handled even by little children. 

The insets, peg-boards, and beads are used freely by the 
Nursery children, but the interest of the Kindergarten chil- 
dren in these is limited when they have a greater variety of 
material from which to choose. 

Stone Tiles.—The older children are more interested in a 
material with which they can have more experimentation and 
get a greater variety of results; the stone tiles satisfy that 
need; these stone tiles, which are in reality manufactured for 
tiling floors, can be bought at any floor-tiling company, 
and are made in many shapes—square, round, hexagonal, etc. 
—and come in beautiful soft colors, and in several sizes, from 
an inch to four inches. While interesting designs can be made 
with any of the tiles, probably the most suggestive are the 
hexagonal and the halved hexagonal tiles. A box of five hun- 
dred of these tiles, in assorted colors (blue, tan, green, terra- 
cotta, and white), will supply the best sort of material for 
making designs. The children will work for a long time mak- 
ing a border, repeating the same unit, and again they will 
work from a central figure making really beautiful patterns. 
These tiles not only satisfy the desire for manipulation and 
experimentation, but give real artistic satisfaction, and are 
popular in both the Kindergarten and First Grade. 

Color Cubes.—The boxes of color cubes which are found 
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in all toy-shops also satisfy the desire to experiment in de- 
sign. The younger children put the blocks together in their 
own combinations, but the older children often follow the 
designs shown in the lid of the box. These designs are, in a 
way, puzzles, and, as children of this age are beginning to be 
interested in puzzles, they enjoy working out these designs 
with the color cubes. 

Picture Puzzles.—Nearly all of the jigsaw picture puzzles 
made for children are too elaborate; they have too many 
pieces, and the pictures are too complicated. We should have 
a series of picture puzzles growing in complexity, from puzzles 
made of two pieces to perhaps pictures made by putting a 
dozen pieces together; these puzzles can be varied by having 
the pieces cut in different shapes, 7.e¢., two squares, four 
squares, two oblongs, four oblongs, four triangles, eight tri- 
angles, etc. While you can occasionally buy a jigsaw picture 
puzzle which is simple enough for First Grade children to 
use, such as a barnyard scene, or animal picture, the major- 
ity of these puzzles will have to be “home-made” if we want 
to have many of them, or in any variety. By selecting at- 
tractive colored pictures, pasting them on compo board or 
pieces of basswood, and, after a hard pressing, cutting them 
into pieces with a jigsaw, we can make very satisfactory puz- 
zles with comparatively little work; after the picture is cut 
into pieces each piece of the puzzle must be given a coat of 
shellac to keep the edges from curling. It is a good plan to 
have a separate box for each puzzle, and if a duplicate pic- 
ture is pasted on the lid of the box, it is a help to the chil- 
dren at first; later they learn to make the puzzle without 
the help of the picture, and even mix several puzzles together 
to increase the difficulty of the game. 
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Clock Puzzle——The First Grade children like the clock 
puzzle, and often learn to tell time through their play with 
it. This puzzle is made of wood, each number is on a separate 
piece, and when the pieces are all fitted together and the large 
and small hands added, the clock-face is complete; the hands 
of the clock can be turned to different numbers, and the chil- 
dren can set the clock at any time they choose, and change 
it as often as they wish. 

Wooden Alphabet.—A box of large wooden alphabet letters 
is used by many of the older children in the Kindergarten as 
well as by the First Grade children; they like to hunt out the 
letters needed to spell their own names, or words they know, 
and they sometimes spell out a short sentence. It is obviously 
necessary to have several sets of the letters if the children 
are going to use them to any extent. 

Printing-Press.—A good printing-press is a very valuable 
part of the equipment of the First Grade, and also of the Kin- 
dergarten, if the older children are to be encouraged in their 
interest in reading. Usually a number of the children in the 
Kindergarten manifest considerable interest in reading toward 
the end of the year. Through using the printing-press the 
children become familiar with both the small and capital 
letters, and perhaps some punctuation-signs; they learn to 
print their own names and a good many other words, and 
often ask how to spell a word which they find necessary in 
making some sign to go on a house they are building or to 
help in some other way in their play. “Grocery Store,” “Toy 
Shop,” “Garage,” are familiar signs, and when there is a 
subway in operation, such signs as “Ticket Office,” ‘‘In,” 
“Out,” are needed, and again we will see ‘Ferry Boat,” 
“Lunch Room,” and the boat-time schedule posted for gen- 
eral information of the small commuter. 
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The Price and Sign Marker is composed of capital and small 
rubber letters, and ink-pad, and is a simple, satisfactory 
printing-press for the children’s use, and also very satisfac- 
tory for any printing the teacher may wish to do in so far as 
she wants to print letter by letter. The Superior Rubber Type 
No. 17 provides a smaller set of type and a frame in which 
the words can be set up for reprinting; this set, of course, 
is only for the teacher’s use in printing material for the chil- 
dren’s reading. 

Typewriter.—Children enjoy a typewriter and learn a great 
deal through its use; it is surprising how quickly they master 
the technic of the machine. A typewriter with large-sized 
visible type is now made especially for children. 

Rubber Stamp.—The First Grade children enjoy using 
rubber-stamp pictures; they make many little games and 
books by combining the stamped picture (of the animal or 
what-not) with its name and sometimes print a sentence, or 
even a short story, to go with it. These rubber stamps are 
now being made with a variety of pictures, such as animals, 
both wild and domestic; vegetables, people, trains, home, and 
Palmer Cox Brownies. 

Reading and Number Games.—Any number of simple read- 
ing and number games and puzzles can be made by combin- 
ing the pictures with the word or number. So far very few 
of these games have been put on the market, and the most 
satisfactory ones are ‘‘home-made.” 

Nore.—For further suggestions regarding reading and num- 
ber games see ‘‘The Primary School,”’ by Annie E. Moore. 

Musical Instruments.—Musical instruments for children’s 
use, either individual or in the band, will only be mentioned 
here as material belonging to the permanent equipment of the 
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room; for further consideration of these materials see “‘ Music 
for Young Children,” by Alice G. Thorn. (Nore.—To be 
published as part of this series.) 

The xylophone is one of the best instruments for the child’s 
individual experimentation and use, and in selecting instru- 
ments for the band, the drum, cymbals, tambourine, triangle, 
bells, and rattle are found to be the ones best suited to chil- 
dren’s use. Obviously, it is wise to buy only those that are 
musically good and well made, and the pleasure and musical 
experience and appreciation the children get from the proper 
use of good musical toys warrants their purchase. 


Addresses 


Associated Handicraft Industries, 30 West 15th Street, New York. 

Pegs and board: Milton Bradley Co., 3 Washington Place, New York. 

Wooden beads: Milton Bradley Co., 3 Washington Place, New York. 

Stone tiles: Mosaic Tile Co., 327 West 42d Street, New York. 

Color cubes; Toy-shop. 

Jigsaw puzzle: Toy-shop or home-made. 

Clock puzzle: F. A. O. Schwartz Toy Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Wooden alphabet: Toy-shop. 

Printing-presses: 

Price and sign-markers (medium size): A. G. Seiler, 1224 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York. 

Superior rubber type No. 17: A. G. Seiler, 1224 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York. 

Typewriter (large type): Remington Typewriter Co., 374 Broadway, 
New York. 

Rubber stamps: Baumgarten Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Musical instruments: Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, New York. 


CHAPTER 8 


MATERIALS WHICH ENCOURAGE SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENT 


There is a whole group of materials which, for a better 
name, we will call “Materials for Measuring”’; these materials 
give the children opportunity for interesting experimentation. 

Cups.—Aluminum cups, gallon, quart, pint, and half-pint, 
are fine for measuring the sand or the earth when playing in 
the garden, or for measuring and carrying water. No exact 
measuring is usually done with the cups, but the children are 
getting something in the way of experimenting with amount, 
comparison of size, proportion, etc. 

Ruler.—The foot rule and yard rule, if kept in convenient 
places, are often taken out to use in measuring wood, cloth, 
and cardboard, and the children will ask for the fifty-foot 
tape-line, and sometimes spend a long time measuring things 
in the room, such as the sand-box, the slide, the block-box, 
blackboard, and even the room itself. 

Ruler Puzzle.—A good game for children is made by hav- 
ing a series of rulers which they can put together making 
measures of different lengths. There should be a yard rule, 
three twelve-inch rules, six six-inch rules, and thirty-six inch 
measures. By playing with these measures of different 
lengths, and comparing them with the larger units, and 
putting the smaller ones together to make the longer ones, 
the children get experience in counting, and familiarity with 
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Compass.—The compass is used to measure big and little 
circles of paper, cardboard and cloth which are needed in the 
industrial art work. 

Scales.—As the children themselves are usually weighed 
and measured at frequent intervals, they are familiar with 
the measuring-rod and large standard scale, and have some 
idea of how they are to be manipulated. For their play use, 
the children should have either a pair of the double-balance 
scales, or the scale made with the scoop on one side and a 
place for the weights on the other, and also the two, one, and 
half-pound weights. Often the children are interested in 
merely making things balance in the two trays of the scale, 
but they are also interested in experimenting to see how 
many of a certain kind of block it takes to weigh a pound, 
or how much a doll weighs, or how little sand it takes to 
weigh a pound, or even two pounds. Another time the chil- 
dren may use the scale in connection with the grocery-store 
they have built out of the blocks. 

Thermometer.—The thermometer, which probably has been 
unnoticed in the room heretofore, will become interesting to 
the children on a very cold day, when by putting it out-of- 
doors for a short time they can see the mercury drop in the 
tube, and then quickly rise when it is brought into the room 
and put near the radiator. The children will be interested in 
trying this experiment over and over, and after their atten- 
tion has once been drawn to the thermometer they are inter- 
ested in knowing the proper temperature of the room, and 
will watch to see that it is kept right. It is remarkable to see 
how closely children watch the thermometer after they be- 
come interested in its practical use. 

A large thermometer, at least fifteen or eighteen inches 
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long, with clearly marked numbers and the mercury well 
defined, should be selected for the use of children. 

Barometer.—There is something fascinating about a ba- 
rometer to children, and while it is a scientific instrument for 
measuring the change in weather, there is a certain mystery 
about its foretelling some change in the future which inter- 
ests and appeals to them greatly. If there is a barometer in 
the room the children will learn to read it, and know what it 
foretells. They will look at it daily and wait to see how good 
a weather-prophet it is, and they will remember what it fore- 
told and compare its prediction with the actual weather. 

While a regular barometer is interesting to children they 
enjoy even more the little barometer houses where the little 
man or woman, according to the weather prediction, comes 
out of the door of the house. They also enjoy the barometer 
flowers, which change color according to the changes in 
atmosphere. 

The older children, especially in the First Grade, are inter- 
ested in keeping a weather chart. Sometimes they may only 
keep the temperature at certain times of the day, or they 
may keep the record of the barometer and check it up, or 
they may combine the use of the calendar, thermometer, and 
barometer, and keep a fuller record. The children may be in- 
terested in keeping this record only for a day at a time, and 
later for a week or several weeks. Their interest is a good 
guide as to the length and intensity of this record. 

Calendar.—The fact that the calendar measures the days, 
weeks, months, and years, and that it is to the calendar we 
have to go to find out when birthdays, Christmas, the Fourth 
of July, and other important days can be expected, gives to this 
otherwise unnoticed placard a definite meaning and interest. 
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The best calendar for children’s use is one which has a page 
for each month. Each page must be big enough for the num- 
bers to be large and distinctly seen. A calendar that has the 
holidays marked in red is much appreciated by the children. 

Clock.—Measuring time by the clock is even more inter- 
esting to children than measuring it by the calendar, for re- 
sults are more easily and quickly realized. Many children 
learn to tell time by playing with a discarded clock, which is 
still good enough for their experimentation, and play with 
the clock puzzle, previously mentioned, helps in learning to 
tell time. The clock-face should be good-sized, and have dis- 
tinctly marked numbers; if the numbers on the clock-face 
are Arabic rather than Roman, it will be simpler for the chil- 
dren at first. 

The children love both clocks with chimes and a cuckoo- 
clock, and are never tired of hearing the chimes ring and 
watching the little bird come out of her house in the cuckoo- 
clock to chirp the hour and hop in again when her work is 
done. 

Sun-Dial.—If the children can be taken to see a sun-dial 
they will be interested and enjoy it, and even the younger 
ones will get some realization of the effect and need of the 
sun in telling time. 

In connection with all of these materials the children’s 
questions are a good guide as to the amount of information 
to give them, and while this information must be given sim- 
- ply, it must be absolutely true and scientific. 

Sand-Glass.—A sand-glass is interesting for the children’s 
experimentation and the passing of time has more meaning 
for them when they see how long it takes by the clock for the 
sand to fall from one part of the glass to the other, and they 
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will time themselves by the sand-glass when they are chang- 
ing their shoes or taking turns. 

Money.—Collecting pennies, nickels, dimes, and quarters 
for some definite use, such as buying a picture-book for the 
day-nursery, or saving money to buy milk for some little 
poor child they have heard about, gives the children the op- 
portunity and reason for becoming familiar with these pieces 
of money, and also concrete experience in counting. 

Through informal play with these materials, the children 
learn to know the function of each one, which one to select 
for a particular need, and something of the way each is to be 
used; it gives them very practical opportunity to experiment 
with number, length, size, proportion, weight, etc., in many 
concrete situations. 

Magnet.—Another piece of material which has scientific 
interest for children is the magnet; the magnetic power re- 
mains a mystery, but its effect is manifested by many experi- 
ments with both the right and the wrong materials on which 
they try it, until the children at last work out for themselves 
the underlying principle of its attraction. 

Magnifying-Glass.—A magnifying-glass is of great interest, 
and after much experimenting and looking at different things, 
first through it and then without it, the children come to a 
realization of its power and value. 

Globe and Map.—A globe and map may seem rather ad- 
vanced materials for children of Kindergarten and First 
Grade, but if these materials are in the room, the children 
examine and handle them and ask many questions about 
them; they are eager to be shown the North Pole, the place 
they went last summer, and what course they took to get 
there; the city where grandmother lives or where father has 
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just been on a recent trip; they want to know which color is 
water and which land, and they will hunt for islands, rivers, 
and lakes. 

Prism and Shadow-Screen.—Children become conscious of 
the sun and interested in it through play with the prism and 
shadow-screen; when they find that some days they can make 
a rainbow with the prism and picture with the shadow-screen 
and some days they cannot, they begin to notice the sun and 
clouds, and to be more interested in their appearance than 
formerly, and to gather some ideas as to their power and 
possibilities. 

A good shadow-screen is made by having a wooden frame 
5 feet tall by 3 feet wide, fastened to a strong standard, 
and a sheet stretched across the frame. This screen can be 
easily moved from place to place, according to the location of 
the sun, and it can be kept in a corner when not in use. If it 
is not convenient to have a regular shadow-screen, a very 
good temporary one can be made by fastening up a sheet 
across a sunny corner, leaving room enough for the children 
to go behind. The children like to take turns in making 
shadows, having the others guess who is behind the screen. 
They like to take their dolls and other toys and make shadows 
of them for the other children to see. This. shadow-screen 
play is a great favorite with all the children. 

Why not encourage children to play with these materials 
which enrich their body of information and give them experi- 
ence of simple scientific value? 

Provision for Pets and Plants.—As neither pets nor plants 
are permanent play materials, it is not within the province of 
this book to discuss them, but preparation for their care in 
the way of providing proper cages and other receptacles is 
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very necessary as part of our equipment, if we plan to give 
the children the rich experiences with nature which are their 
right. 

Cages.—A large cage made of heavy, big-meshed wire, 
approximately 6 feet wide by 4 feet high by 21% feet deep, will 
be found invaluable for caring for such pets as a rabbit, 
guinea-pig, pigeon, and hen and chickens. This cage should 
be on casters and have a good-sized door with a secure latch; 
it should be fitted with two zinc trays which exactly fit the 
bottom of the cage; these trays can easily be slipped in and 
out for cleaning. 

Pets are dreaded, and often people will not bother with 
them because of the difficulty of keeping them clean; but 
these trays are so easy to slip out and wash off that this 
trouble is obviated. One or two perches can be securely fast- 
ened in the cage, and a box or basket added for a nest when 
the occupants of the cage happen to be birds. 

A much smaller cage should be kept ready for white mice, 
a baby alligator, silkworms, snails, or a pet snake; a wire 
top can be put on if the habits of the animals require it. 
The wire in this cage must, of course, be much finer than the 
large cage, as it is used for the smaller animals, and the sides 
should be at least eighteen inches high. 

Fish-Globe.—With a fish-globe in readiness and some sort 
of deep dish for water-turtles or frogs, almost any pet can 
be cared for at short notice, both comfortably and hygieni- 
cally. 

Garden-Tools.—If there is any out-of-door space for a gar- 
den some good garden-tools, including shovels, hoes, rakes, 
and trowels, must be provided, and also several strong baskets 
and pails. 
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Wagon or Wheelbarrow.—A wagon or wheelbarrow is a 
great pleasure and help in a garden for transporting loads of 
earth and stones. 

Window-Box.—If the garden must be made indoors, large 
zinc-lined window-boxes are the most satisfactory means for 
growing plants, although successful work can be done in boxes 
made and painted by the children. With both the indoor and 
outdoor gardens the children will need small watering-cans 
to water the plants. 

Vases.—It is always a pleasure to children to arrange 
flowers, and even the little children can be taught to do this 
artistically and with discrimination if a variety of vases, 
bowls, dishes, and insets of different sizes, shapes, color, and 
ware are kept in a convenient place, and the children are 
allowed and helped to select the one best adapted to the par- 
ticular flowers they wish to arrange. 

Japanese Garden.—A Japanese garden, either “home- 
made” or one bought in a store, is always a delight to chil- 
dren; probably the ‘“‘home-made”’ one, in which they them- 
selves can arrange the little houses, bridges, trees, people, and 
add bits of horseradish-root, carrot-tops, and grass or bird- 
seed for green, will be the favorite. 


Addresses 


Aluminum cups: House-furnishing store. 
Foot rule: Stationery-store. 

Yard rule: Hardware-store. 

Tape line: Hardware-store. 

Compass: Stationery-store. 

Scale: House-furnishing store. 
Thermometer: Hardware-store, 
Calendar: Stationery-store. 

Clock: Clock-store. 
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Magnet: Instrument-store. 

Sand-glass: House-furnishing store. 
Magnifying-glass: Optician’s. 

Globe: Stationery-store. 

Map: Stationery-store. 

Prism: Milton Bradley Co., New York City. 
Shadow-screen: Home-made. 

Cages: Animal-store or local carpenter. 
Fish-globe: Animal-store. 

Garden-tools: Hardware-store. 

Wagon: Toy-shop. 

Wheelbarrow: Toy-shop. 

Wooden box: House-furnishing store. 

Vases, bowls, etc.: Art, pottery, etc., house-furnishing store. 
Japanese garden: Japanese store. 


CHAPTER 9 
PICTURE-BOOKS 


We have come to realize that a children’s library of well- 
selected picture-books is as necessary a part of the equipment 
of the Nursery School, Kindergarten, and First Grade as are 
blocks, dolls, and a slide, and that learning to use and care 
for these books is a valuable part of the children’s experience. 

In the last few years an unusual interest has grown: up 
among both authors and artists in relation to children’s books, 
and we now have a wonderful group of books from which to 
choose; books of not only new stories, beautifully illustrated, 
but also many of the old favorites in new editions. 

We find that the children in the Nursery Group like best 
the books with large, brightly colored pictures of animals, 
children, trains, and familiar scenes; the printed story is sel- 
dom desired by children of this age. 

Remembering that these children are scarcely more than 
babies, and therefore cannot be expected to have much abil- 
ity in handling books, we must try to provide them with those 
which can best stand vigorous and unskilled usage; the large 
picture-books, with the pages made of heavy book board, con- 
taining only about a dozen pages are the best books for these 
little children; they can hold and turn these thick, strong 
pages without help. Some of these big cardboard books are 
made to open out like a screen, and all of the pages can be 
spread out and the pictures seen at one time; the children 
not only like looking at the pictures again and again, but 
they enjoy playing with the books themselves. 
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After the children have learned to use the books made of 
the heavy cardboard, they will welcome and handle with 
greater ability the large linen books in which many of the 
favorites, such as “The Three Kittens,” ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” and 
“Peter Rabbit,” now are published. 

In the Kindergarten and First Grade we find the children 
interested in the regular picture and story books, especially 
those in which the pictures predominate, or are at least 
plentiful. 

The simplest form of book combining picture and text is 
illustrated by Falls’s “A B C Book,” in which the picture of 
the animal is accompanied merely by the name. 

The next group of books is that in which there is a picture 
on each page, and under the picture a-single line of the story. 
This type of book is illustrated by Leslie Brooke in “Johnny 
Crow’s Garden” and “Johnny Crow’s Party,” and is much 
liked by the children, especially by those who are just begin- 
ning to read. 

In selecting books for children we want to be sure that the 
collection includes stories in prose and verse which empha- 
size a large variety of subject-matter. We want stories which 
tell about children, animals, activities in society, experiences 
in every-day life, stories of the country, the city, the sea- 
shore, the mountains; we want stories of fairies and fairy- 
lore, stories of adventure and stories about things and people 
in different countries and of different customs, and certainly 
we want many stories where the elements of humor and fun 
predominate. 

Beside the pleasure the children get from looking at the 
picture-books and hearing the stories, we know that all of 
these different types of stories broaden the children’s inter- 
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est and add to their store of information, and last, but per- 
haps most important of all, we can be sure that their early 
familiarity with good books is laying the foundation for the 
later appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 

We want the children to have not only an interest and 
love for the context of the books, but they must also have 
respect for the books themselves; to have this proper re- 
spect for the books they must be taught from the very first 
how to take the proper care of them and how to handle 
them. 

It will help to increase the interest and emphasize the need 
of being very careful with books if a special place in the room 
can be arranged for them. Even if there are only a half- 
dozen books in the room they should have their own special 
shelf and table, and that particular part of the room soon 
becomes known as the “library.” 

If it is possible to have a low bookcase for the children’s 
books, and a table and chairs which are different from the 
other furniture in the room, such as a willow armchair with 
bright cushion, and perhaps one or two small rocking-chairs, 
the library corner can be made most attractive and home- 
like, especially if flowers or a plant are placed on the table 
and bookshelf, and one or two pictures, particularly suited 
to this part of the room, are hung near. 

There are a number of attractive book-posters which various 
library associations have gotten out to emphasize the desir- 
ability of children having plenty of books, and showing the 
children how to use them. The Democrat Publishing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., prints a delightful ‘‘Palmer Cox 
Brownie” book-poster, with.a picture of the Brownies look- 
ing at:books, and a moral verse telling of the care the Brownies 
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always take of their books, and how particular they are to 
have clean hands when they look at books; the children enjoy 
the picture and verse, and seem to appreciate and profit by 
the moral. 

The library must be in a part of the room where the light 
is good, and the children must never be allowed to sit with 
the direct sunlight on their books. Of course, while the 
teacher will have to watch this herself, the children, if the 
reason is explained to them, can be taught to regulate the 
shades and to move their books out of the bright sun into a 
softer light. 

It is interesting and helpful occasionally to gather a group 
of the children around the library table and have a practical 
demonstration as to the right way to handle and hold the 
book. The children can take turns in going to the bookcase, 
choosing a book, showing how to carry it without dropping, 
how to open it without spoiling the binding, how to turn 
the pages, and how to slip the book back into the pile with- 
out hurting the other books. 

Children’s books are hard to keep in order in the bookcase, 
as most of them are thin and quite flat, and have to be piled 
on one another instead of being placed side by side, and there- 
fore unusual care has to be taken in slipping them in and out 
of the bookcase. 

It is sometimes thought best to have the library, if pos- 
sible, in a separate room, where it is quieter than in the room 
where all the other activities are going on, and in some ways 
this may have its advantages, but children are very social, 
and apparently enjoy and use the library much more when 
it is in the large room where they can go to the books freely 
at any time during the work period, and before and after 
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school, and at story-time, without feeling isolated as they 
seem to do if they have to go off into another room. 

The children look at the books comfortably and with per- 
fect concentration while work of all kinds is going on about 
them; they will look up, join in the conversation, give a word 
of advice, and return to the book without being in the least 
disturbed by the surrounding activities. 

The public libraries are usually very glad to co-operate with 
the schools, and will lend a selected group of books for pe- 
riods of from two weeks to several months, and will even buy 
books which are particularly desired, for use in the school. 
The librarians greatly appreciate the educational work done 
with young children in teaching them to be interested in the 
contents of books, and also in teaching them the right habits 
in using books. 

The accompanying list of books is in no way inclusive, but 
merely suggests types of books which have been found favor- 
ites with young children. 


Addresses 


The Children’s Book Shop, 108 East 57th Street, New York. 

Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street; 1 West 47th Street, New 
York. 

Bonnier, 37th Street and Third Avenue, New York. 
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CHAPTER 10 


PICTURES 


That an increasing interest for attractive and appropriate 
pictures for little children has come about in the last few 
years is manifested by the number and variety of delightful 
pictures which we see conspicuously displayed in the art-store 
windows, and in the fascinating little foreign shops which we 
come across in all parts of the city, even in the most unex- 
pected corners. 

To make any hard-and-fast rules as to the subject-matter 
of pictures for children would be impossible, but we do know 
that children enjoy looking at pictures of both grown people 
and children who are busy doing interesting things; activity 
in a picture is one element we can be sure will attract 
them. 

We know, too, that pictures of animals, especially if the 
animals are in some interesting setting, appeal to the chil- 
dren. 

Pictures representing social situations, either in the home, 
the street, the shop, or wherever it may be, have a strong 
appeal, as do pictures representing process and things being 
done. 

Pictures which illustrate some particular event or tell about 
a holiday are enjoyed, as are also pictures illustrating a fa- 
miliar story. ' 

The children like pictures of gardens, flowers, country, farm, 
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and forest, but they like them most when they are a setting 
for some life situation, and the little children particularly will 
spend a long time pointing out familiar things in the picture. 

At a certain stage of development no pictures are so at- 
tractive to children as those which appeal largely to the 
imagination, such as pictures of fairies, giants, dwarfs, mer- 
maids, knights, and fairy castles. 

As there is such a large field of subject-matter in pictures 
from which to select, and as there is no definite line to draw 
as to what children do like and what they do not, it is often 
interesting to experiment by putting up a picture about 
which you may doubt as to the value for children, and see 
what they say and how they react to it. Of course the chil- 
dren differ very much individually in their appreciation of 
pictures. 

While a few fine pictures such as the “Sistine Madonna,” 
Millet’s “Feeding the Birds,” or a beautiful painting, may be 
of permanent enough interest to be kept up on the wall for a 
number of months, or even the entire year, the majority of 
the pictures which we put up for children to see should be 
changed from week to week. The children soon come to know 
that they may expect to see a new picture in the room at any 
time, and they are constantly on the watch to see what it 
will be. Children are quick to see the new picture, but one 
that is up all the time is not apt to hold continued attention. 

It is interesting and valuable to occasionally give the chil- 
dren a group of pictures and let them select the ones they 
want to have up in the room, and then show them how to 
hang them. 

All of the pictures in a room meant for children’s use should 
be hung low enough for them to be able to see easily; a screen 
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or low bulletin-board is a convenient place to hang the pic- 
tures if the wall space is limited. 

Children love pictures which have bright color, and surely 
most of their pictures should be colored ones, but pictures in 
black-and-white and sepia also have their place in a child’s 
collection, for some of the best pictures in subject-matter are 
uncolored. 

It is expensive to have pictures framed and also difficult 
to care for them; therefore, if we have a few of the best 
ones under glass, it is really easier to have the majority 
mounted on heavy construction paper of some appropriate 
and artistic color. These mounted pictures can be easily kept 
in folders of cardboard, and if they are sorted into groups, and 
the name of the group, such as “Animals,” ‘ Christmas,” 
“Spring,” etc., is printed on the edge of the folder, it is very 
easy to get out the desired picture without having to look 
over and handle the entire collection. 

A couple of picture-frames made with adjustable backs are 
of the greatest convenience; the frame is made so that the 
back is held on by thumb-screws, and can be easily taken 
off, the picture changed, and the back replaced. One frame 
can thus be used for any number of pictures of about the 
same size, and by having several mats with different-sized 
openings it will serve for different-sized pictures as well. One 
large and one small frame with these adjustable backs will 
answer for many pictures. 

Besides looking at pictures on the wall, children enjoy hav- 
ing a box of pictures which they can get out of the cupboard 
themselves whenever they wish, and look at as much as they 
want. They like to be able to pick the pictures up in their 
hands and to spread them all out on a table, or pin some of 
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them up on the board for a short time. This collection can be 
added to from time to time, and the children like to bring 
pictures themselves to keep in this box. Some of the pictures 
they think most interesting for the collection are ones they 
cut out of the newspapers or magazines. ; 

By the time the children are in Primary the use of pictures 
may have developed into collecting a group of pictures about 
one thing, or collecting pictures of current interest and using 
the bulletin-board for their display. The children often print 
the title, and sometimes they will print a short story to go 
with the pictures. 

We often find pictures in post-card form which we would 
like to use with the children if the pictures were not so small. 
If they cannot be obtained in a larger size this difficulty can 
be obviated to a certain extent by the use of a post-card 
reflector, which magnifies the picture many times and at the 
same time reflects the color. A post-card reflector can be 
used in any room which is equipped with electricity and dark 
window-shades, and it can be operated by the teacher. A 
good post-card reflector can be pufchased for ten or twelve 
dollars, and is therefore not expensive if owned and used by 
several groups in a school. 

List of Pictures——Some of the pictures and groups of pic- 
tures which have been found most valuable for use with chil- 
dren are: 


Swiss Pictures 


These are medium-sized pictures of fairy-tales, fanciful pic- 
tures of children, pictures of statuary, and many beautiful 
snow and winter scenes. The color, detail, and subjects of 
these pictures are delightful and they are full of life. 
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Diefenbach Silhouettes 


These are charming black-and-white rhythmic pictures of 
children and animals at play: these pictures come in several 
sizes. 


Rhine Prints 


These quaint foreign pictures of children, animals, farm 
and home activities, and many of fairy and fanciful themes, 
come in various sizes, but all of them are large and are most 
attractive in their bright colors. 


Polish Pictures 


These posters, painted in all the gay colors of the country, 
vividly and picturesquely depict the activities and customs 
of the people; the pictures are full of life and action, and even 
the interesting borders around the pictures are typical of the 
various provinces of Poland. 


Viennese Pictures 


These interesting, unusual, and very brilliant pictures are 
drawn and painted by Viennese school-children in the studio 
of Professor Franz Cizek, in Vienna; they are remarkable for 
the vigor and freshness of life they portray. Many of them 
are pictures of children doing interesting things, and others 
of scenes interesting to children. These little Viennese ar- 
tists have caught bits of life and have pictured moods in such 
a way that their pictures appeal strongly to other children. 


Swedish Pictures 


These charming little pictures are filled with the atmos- 
phere of Sweden; some of these are pictures of the interiors of 
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the Swedish houses. Many of them are pictures showing the 
country in all the seasons, and quite naturally the winter 
pictures predominate; these winter pictures are particularly 
good as they show the little, brilliantly dressed Swedish chil- 
dren at play. Another group of these pictures are fanciful, 
illustrating stories or verses. Some of these pictures can be 
bought separately, but the best ones come only in book form, 
and can be either used in the book or taken out and mounted 
as separate pictures. 


Japanese Prints 


A careful selection of Japanese prints will reward us with 
some of the most artistic and interesting pictures we can get 
for children; they are good in subject-matter and color, and 
their simplicity and atmosphere make them most valuable 
pictures for children. 


Pictures of Fairy-Tales 


Some of the pictures of the old fairy-tales which the Wilson 
Company is reproducing are very good, and at the same time 
reasonable in price. A careful selection of the pictures, which 
are foreign in detail and come in post-card and also in a large 
size, will give us several very good pictures to be used in 
Kindergarten and First Grade. Among them we find the sto- 
ries of “Red Riding Hood,” “Hansel and Gretel,’ and “The 
Wolf and Seven Kids.”” These pictures can be bought sep- 
arately or in a set. 


National Child-Welfare Pictures of F airy-T ales 


A series of large, artistic colored pictures, very childlike 
in their interpretation of some of the favorite fairy-tales. 
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Christmas Transparencies 


Four charming Christmas transparencies which can be 
bought in a set or separately; the set includes “The Wise 
Men,” “The Star of Bethlehem,” “The Christmas Wreath,” 
and “Santa Claus.” There are several other very attractive 
transparencies, such as “Peter Pan” and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” These pictures are quite unusual in their 
artistic value. 


Pictures by Albrecht Diirer and Others 


It is remarkable to find in pictures of a great master, dated 
1502 and 1512, subjects of interest to children, but Albrecht 
Diirer’s “Rabbit” and “Squirrels” are among the pictures 
which children enjoy the most, and surely familiarity with 
such pictures must, in some way, help to develop a child’s 
appreciation for the best in art. 

While beautiful pictures such as “Mother and Child,” by 
Elizabeth Nourse, “The Shepherd Boy,” by Franz Senbach, 
and those already mentioned, can be bought in the art-shops 
and picture-stores, there are many good pictures constantly 
being published in the form of magazine covers, posters, and 
advertising matter, which are most appropriate for children’s 
use, and which can be secured for the price of the magazine, 
or by simply writing the firm which is using the picture and 
asking for a copy. 

Some of our best artists are represented by these pictures, 
and one often finds in advertising forms a reproduction of 
fine pictures which it would otherwise be difficult to obtain. 

Jessie Willcox Smith, Willebeck le Mair, and other modern 
artists are now painting many attractive pictures which are 
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interesting to children; some of these pictures are published 
exclusively as separate pictures, while many of them appear 
in or on magazines. 


Reproduction of Famous Pictures 


There are several companies that reproduce, at reasonable 
rates, many of the world’s most famous pictures; these pic- 
tures are reproduced in several sizes, and a careful selection 
will give many well-known pictures suitable for use with little 
children. 


Statuary and Placques 


A bas-relief such as ‘‘The Singing Boys,” by della Robbia, 
or an “Adoration,” by the same artist, is a beautiful thing to 
hang in a room used by children; it gives them a picture 
through another art medium, and all that we do for children 
while they are little, to surround them by things that are 
beautiful and artistic, will not only give them pleasure and 
satisfaction, but will surely have its influence on their artistic 
appreciation and taste in later life. 


Addresses 


Swiss pictures: S. C. Wells, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Diefenbach silhouettes: Art-shops. 

Rhine prints: Rudolph Lesch, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Polish pictures: Shop of Polish Art and Handicratts, 24 East 61st 
Street, New York. 

Viennese pictures: Brooklyn Institute of Art, and art-stores. 

Swedish pictures: Bonnier Publishing Co., 37th Street and Third Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Japanese prints: Shima Japanese Art Store, 20 West 46th Street, New 
York. 

Wilson Fairy Tale Pictures: The H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University 
Avenue, New York. 
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National Child-Welfare Pictures: Education Building, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Christmas Transparencies: Tudor Art Shop, 7 Parley Vale, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pictures by Albrecht Diirer: Art-shop. 

Pictures by Elizabeth Nourse (“Mother and Child”): Art-shop. 

Pictures by Franz Senbach (“Shepherd Boy”): Art-shop. 

Pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith: Art-shop. 

Pictures by Willebeck le Mair: Art-shop. 

Reproduction of Famous Pictures: Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.; 
Brown Robertson, 415 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Statuary and Placques: Art-stores. 


Note.—Many picture-dealers are glad to give a very generous dis- 
count if told that the pictures are for school use. 
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Alphabet letters, 78 
Animals, toy, 61 


Balls— 
Leather, 73 
Rubber, 73 
Wooden, 73 
Barometer, 87 
Beads, wooden, 75 
Bean-bag, 70 
Bibliography, 119 
Blocks— 
Builder-boards, 35 
Curved, 22 
Hill floor, 26 
Hollow, 22 
Lincoln logs, 25 
Miscellaneous, 20 
Nest, 20 
Stabuilt, 25 
Wooden cubes, 20 
Books, 96-107 
Boxes, wooden, 22 
Broom, 55 


Cages, animal, 93 
Calendar, 87 
Carpenter-tools, 56 
Carpenter-bench, 56 
Carriage, doll, 48 
Chairs, 25, 69 
Churn, 56 
Climbing-rope, Io 
Clock, 88 

Closets, 1 
Clothes-pins, 54 
Color cubes, 76 
Compass, 84 
Cooking-utensils, 55 
Corn-popper, 56 
Cradle, 48 


INDEX 


Dishes— 
Children’s, 47 
Dolls’, 47 

Dolls— 

Chase, 39 

Kathe Kruse, 40 

Schoenhut, 39 

Tillicum Tots, 40 
Dust-pan, 55 


Fish-globe, 93 

Fountain, 66 

Furniture— 
Children’s, 44 
Dolls’, 45 


Garden tools, 93 
Globe, 89 
Graphs, 36, 37, 38 


Hill Hart chairs, 69 
Hobby-horse, 70 

Hoop, 70 

Horizontal bar, 10 
Horse-reins, 70 
Humpty-Dumpty animals, 61 


Tron, 54 
Troning-board, 54 


Japanese garden, 94 
Jungle gym, 18 


Kiddie Kar, 69 


Ladder, 14-17 
Lockers, 1 


Magnet, 89 
Magnifying-glass, 89 
Map, 89 
Measuring-cups, 83 
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Merry-Go-Round, 9 
Money, toy, 89 
Montessori insets, 75 
Mop, 55. 

Musical instruments, 81 


Noah’s ark, 62 


Parallel bars, 13 
Peg-board, 75 
Pets, 90 
Pictures, 108 
Plaque, 117 
Plants, 90 
Play-house, 43 
Printing-press, 78, 81 
Prism, 90 
Pushmobile, 69 
Puzzles— 
Clock, 78 
Picture, 77 
Ruler, 33 


Rocking-board, 14 
Rocking-boat, 14 
Rocking-horse, 73 
Rocking-seat, 14 
Rubber stamps, 81 
Ruler— 

Foot, 83 

Yard, 83 


Sand-box, 62 
Sand-glass, 88 
Sand-toys, 65 


INDEX 


Scales, 84 
See-saw, 14 
Shadow screen, 90 
Slide, 9 
Sliding-board, 17 
Statuary, 117 


‘Steps, 18 


Step-ladder, 30 
Stove, doll, 47 
Swing, 10 
Swinging-ladder, 9 
Sun-dial, 88 


Tables, 2 

Tape-line, 83 

Thermometer, 84 

Tiles, 76 

Tools, 56, 93 
rain— 
Wooden, 70 
Iron, 70 

Tub, 54 

Typewriter, 81 


Vases, 94 
Velocipede, 69 


Wagon, 69, 94 
Walking-beam, 13 
Wash-bench, 54 
Wash-board, 54 
Water-tank, 69 
Wheelbarrow, 94 
Window-box, 94 
Wooden ring, 73 
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